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CHRISTMAS  DAY  SERMONS 


PREFATORY  NOTE 

THE  sermons  which  follow  have  recently  been 
added  to  those  primarily  selected,  from  the  simple 
consideration  that  sermons  on  the  Resurrection 
could  hardly  be  deemed  sufficient  without  some 
notice  being  taken  of  the  doubts  now  currently 
entertained  on  the  great  sister-truth,  the  virgin 
birth  of  the  Lord. 

Hence  the  introduction  of  four  Christmas  Day 
sermons,  which  recent  controversy  has  called  out. 
They  are  of  the  same  tone  and  tenor  as  those 
that  follow,  and,  it  is  hoped,  preserve  the  same 
characteristics  of  demonstration  rather  than  con 
troversy. 

They  were  preached  in  Gloucester  Cathedral 
during  the  past  six  years. 


SEEMONS  AT  GLOUCESTER 
I. 

THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  THE  NATIVITY. 

"  There  is  born  to  you  this  day  in  the  city  of  David 
a  Saviour  which  is  Christ  the  Lord." — ST.  LUKE  ii.  11. 

ON  this  blessed  and  holy  day  last  year  I 
preached  to  you,  in  consequence  of  the 
serious  disquietude  that  was  felt  in  the 
Church,  in  reference  to  difficulties,  and  even 
denials  openly  expressed,  in  relation  to  the 
virgin  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

On  this  vital  subject  I  did  not,  so  far 
as  I  can  remember,  enter  definitely  into 
controversy,  but,  resting  solely  on  the  clear 
and  convincing  statements  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke,  set  forth  the  doctrine  and 
the  strong  and  unqualified  manner  in  which 
it  is  maintained  in  our  formularies  and  in 
the  services  of  our  Apostolic  Church.  In 
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doing  so  I  was  almost  necessarily  led  to 
dwell  upon  the  holy  congruity  of  the  blessed 
truth  with  the  entry  of  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind  into  all  the  sinless  circumstances 
of  the  nature  which,  for  us  men  and  for 
our  salvation,  He  vouchsafed  to  assume. 

In  a  word,  the  more  we  dwelt  on  the 
great  truth  of  the  Incarnation,  and  of  its 
annunciation  to  the  holy  maiden  of  Galilee, 
the  more  we  were  made  to  feel  that  the 
virgin  birth  was,  so  to  speak,  an  adorable 
necessity  when  the  only  -  begotten  Son  of 
God  vouchsafed  to  enter  this  mortal  world, 
and  verily,  for  our  sakes,  to  become  flesh. 

The  difficulty  of  the  miracle,  or,  to  speak 
more  precisely,  of  the  suspension  of  the 
ordinary  procedure  by  which  man  enters 
this  world,  disappears  when  He  that  did 
so  enter  was  the  very  and  eternal  Son  of 
God.  The  birth  could  not  have  been 
otherwise. 

And,  as  it  was  with  the  birth,  so  was  it 
with  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  on 
which  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  dwell  on  the 
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morning  of  this  holy  day;  for  if  doubt  and 
difficulty  be  felt  in  reference  to  our  dear 
Lord's  birth,  so  assuredly  must  it  be  felt  in 
a  greater  degree  in  reference  to  what  fol 
lowed  it.  The  real  and  fundamental  diffi 
culty  in  regard  of  the  Lord's  virgin  birth 
is  that  it  involved  a  miracle — something 
unprecedented  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
human  race,  something  that  every  birth 
into  the  world  showed  plainly  to  be  contra 
dictory  to  all  experience.  If  this  be  the 
real  basis  of  the  denial  of  the  virgin  birth, 
how  much  more  emphatic  must  be  a  denial 
of  all  that  the  Evangelist  tells  us  immedi 
ately  followed  it  —  the  appearance  of  an 
angel  from  heaven,  telling  humble  shep 
herds,  as  they  were  watching  over  their 
flocks,  that  there  was  born  that  night  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Bethlehem  a 
Saviour,  the  long  -  promised  Messiah  and 
Lord ;  and  furthermore,  that  the  holy 
message  will  be  verified  to  them,  and  to 
all  who  might  inquire  of  them,  by  an 
unwonted  sign,  a  babe  lying  in  a  manger. 
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We  cannot  wonder,  then,  that  the  second 
chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  is  regarded  by 
most  of  those  who  deny  the  virgin  birth  of 
our  Lord  fully  as  doubtful  and  unhistorical 
as  the  first  chapter.  But  on  this  point  it 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  dwell,  as  it  is 
enough  for  us  that  the  early  Church  did 
plainly  accept  the  narratives  in  the  first 
two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
as  authentic  and  true,  and  that  no  doubt  as 
to  their  canonical  authority  has  ever  been 
entertained  in  the  Church. 

We  are  left,  then,  with  the  plain  and 
serious  question  before  us — Have  we  any 
grounds  whatever  for  receiving  the  holy 
narrative  otherwise  than  as  the  recital  of 
plain  facts  which  demand  from  us  an  un 
reserved  and  heart-whole  belief?  Such  a 
question,  my  dear  friends,  might  seem  in 
some  degree  strange  and  uncalled  for;  but 
if  we  look  into  our  inmost  hearts  we  cannot 
but  be  conscious  that  the  very  times  in 
which  we  are  living  do  predispose  many 
simply  to  accept  the  wondrous  circumstances 
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related  by  the  Evangelist  as  true,  because 
related  by  him,  but  not  as  truths  which 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  holy  story  brings 
home  to  us,  and  calls  from  soul  and  spirit 
unreserved  and  unqualified  belief. 

Now  this  is  the  belief  with  which  we 
must  believe  in  regard  of  the  Saviour's 
birth.  We  must  feel  as  convinced  as  the 
shepherds  were  when  they  entered  the  short 
cavern  in  the  limestone  (for  such  an  early 
tradition  regarded  it)  and  beheld  the  blessed 
babe,  bound  up  by  the  virgin  hands  of  his 
mother,  and  lying  in  the  scooped-out  hollow 
which  the  limestone  rock  had  supplied  as 
the  manger-cradle  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world. 

With  this  purpose  in  our  souls,  let  us 
note  each  incident  that  the  faithful  and 
inspired  historian  has  been  permitted  to 
reveal  to  us. 

The  fulness  of  time  had  come,  but  how 
strangely  did  the  things  of  this  world  seem 
to  minister  to  its  development.  A  Roman 
Emperor  was  desirous,  as  we  know  that  he 
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was,  to  form  a  record  of  all  that  formed 
part  of  his  world-wide  dominions,  issues  his 
decree,  as  he  had  already  issued  it  in  other 
lands,  that  there  should  be  an  enrolment  of 
the  dwellers  of  that  eastern  part  of  his  mighty 
empire,  of  which  Judaea  formed  a  part.  The 
nature  of  the  enrolment  was  probably  different 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and,  in  Judaea, 
seems  to  have  been  carried  out  in  accord 
ance  with  Jewish  usage.  This  probably  led 
to  Josephs  leaving  Galilee  and  making  Beth 
lehem  his  temporary  home,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  enrolled  there,  because  he  was  of 
the  house  and  family  of  David.  He  took 
with  him  Mary,  his  betrothed  wife — not 
from  any  need  as  to  enrolment,  but,  as  it 
would  certainly  seem,  to  afford  her  support 
and  protection  at  a  time  when  it  would 
shortly  be  needed. 

Joseph  and  Mary  took  the  long  journey, 
and  most  probably  went  to  the  house  of 
some  one  known  to  them.  While  there  the 
fulness  of  time  had  come.  In  the  house 
where  they  were — it  was  not  an  inn,  the 
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usual  term  not  being  used — there  was  not 
now  sufficient  room.  So  they  went  to  the 
stable,  as  we  have  already  described  it, 
which  may  have  been  conveniently  near; 
and  there,  under  the  arched  roof  of  the 
roughly-made  stable,  the  Holy  Child  was 
born  into  the  world  that  He  had  come  to 
save.  One  further  touch  is  added  by  the 
Evangelist — the  holy  mother  herself  clothing 
her  newly-born  babe  in  the  manger  that  was 
afterwards  to  serve  as  a  verifying  sign — and 
the  scene  suddenly  and  mysteriously  changes. 
We  are  now  borne  by  the  inspired  Evan 
gelist  to  folded  flocks  on  the  slopes  near 
Bethlehem  (how  deeply  suggestive  is  this 
change  of  scene),  and  to  shepherds  keeping 
their  night  watches  over  them,  so  near  to 
the  Good  Shepherd  that  had  now  entered 
the  world.  The  scene  is  changed,  only  that 
earthly  ears  may  at  once  hear  the  first  tid 
ings  of  that  Gospel  which  now,  as  ever,  was 
preached  to  the  poor.  A  holy  angel  suddenly 
stands  near  to  the  watching  shepherds,  and, 

as    St.    Luke  is   careful   to   add,  "the   glory 
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of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them,  and 
they  were  sore  afraid."  But  they  were  not 
to  fear,  for  tidings  of  great  joy  were  being 
brought  to  them  and  to  all  people ;  for,  on 
that  very  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a 
Saviour  had  been  born  to  them — Christ  the 
Lord.  And  a  sign  of  this  is  given  to  them ; 
they  will  find,  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes, 
a  baby  lying  in  a  manger.  Then  suddenly 
with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  raise  their  hymns  of  praise  and  glory 
to  God,  and  of  peace  and  blessing  to 
men. 

The  heavenly  host  then  returned  to  the 
heavens,  from  which  they  had  come.  Their 
mission  was  over.  It  was  now  for  the 
shepherds  to  bear  the  tidings  to  their 
fellow-men.  So  with  all  haste  they  bear 
them  to  Bethlehem.  They  find  there 
Joseph  and  Mary,  and  with  them  they  be 
hold  the  promised  sign — a  new-born  babe 
lying  in  a  manger.  Then  they  make  known 
all  they  had  seen  and  heard  concerning  the 
child.  All  wonder;  but  of  Mary  it  is  ex- 
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pressly  said  that  "  she  kept  all  these  sayings, 
pondering  them  in  her  heart."  So,  to  close 
the  blessed  narrative  with  the  words  of  the 
Evangelist,  "  the  shepherds  returned,  glori 
fying  and  praising  God  for  all  they  had 
heard  and  seen,  even  as  it  was  spoken  unto 
them." 

And  now  to  return  to  the  first  thoughts 
of  this  sermon.  Is  it  not  with  us  now  as  I 
trust  it  may  have  been  when  we  meditated 
on  the  virgin  birth  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  ? 
Have  not  the  doubts  and  difficulties  we  may 
have  felt  as  to  the  absolute  reality  of  the 
various  plainly  supernatural  circumstances 
on  which  we  have  been  dwelling  gradually 
melted  away,  as,  without  argument  or  con 
troversy,  the  details  of  what  immediately 
followed  the  birth  of  our  blessed  Lord — 
whether  natural  or  supernatural — came  be 
fore  us  in  the  convincingly  natural  sequence 
of  their  attractive  simplicity.  If  when  we 
entered  into  the  holy  mystery  of  the  virgin 
birth,  we  felt,  so  to  speak,  the  naturalness 
of  the  supernatural,  if  we  felt  then,  that, 
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when  the  eternal  Son  of  God  vouchsafed  to 
take  our  nature  upon  Him,  it  must  have 
been  through  antecedent  circumstances  ut 
terly  different  from  those  by  which  man 
enters  the  world — if,  in  a  word,  we  felt 
that  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  so 
now  we  must  feel  that  when  the  birth 
actually  took  place,  when  He  who  made 
the  world  had  entered  the  world,  for 
there  to  have  been  no  sign,  no  token  either 
in  earth  or  in  heaven,  would  have  been 
contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  things.  And 
if  sign  and  token  there  must  have  been, 
what  sign  or  token  could  there  have  been 
more  divinely  fitting  than  that  which  is 
recorded  by  the  Evangelist?  They  who 
received  the  sign  were  humble  and  lowly 
shepherds  watching  over  their  flocks,  em 
blems  in  their  earthly  calling  of  the  divine 
Shepherd  who  had  now  entered  a  world  in 
which  He  was  to  be  the  great  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep  gathered  from  all  mankind.  To 
the  poor  in  their  persons,  first  of  all  men, 
the  Gospel  is  proclaimed  by  angels,  yea, 
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they  are  themselves  to  deliver  it,  and  a 
sign  is  given  to  them  whereby  they  were 
to  find  Him  of  whom  they  were  to  be  the 
first  human  preachers,  a  babe  lying  in  a 
manger — lying,  if  the  old  tradition  I  have 
mentioned  be  right,  in  a  manger  cut  out  of 
the  limestone  rock  ;  dimly  and  mysteriously, 
it  may  be,  foreshadowing  the  last  earthly 
resting-place  in  the  garden  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathaea.  They  found  the  blessed  babe, 
and  with  him  Joseph  and  Mary ;  they  make 
known  to  them,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
others  also,  the  saying  which  was  spoken  to 
them  concerning  the  child ;  and  they  return 
glorifying  and  praising  God  for  all  the 
things  that  they  had  heard  and  seen. 

Such  was  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
on  the  first  Christmas  Day. 

To  this  I  will  add  nothing  save  my  humble 
and  earnest  prayers,  that  I  may  have  been 
permitted  to  do  what  I  have  desired  to  do; 
in  a  word,  that  I  may  have  so  brought 
before  you  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
blessed  day  as  to  leave  on  the  mind  of  any 
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one  of  my  hearers  no  doubt  of  its  absolute 
truth.  I  trust  I  have  called  out  an  un 
reserved  and  unqualified  belief  in  every  cir 
cumstance,  natural  or  supernatural,  as  re 
lated  by  the  Evangelist ;  and,  further,  this 
vital  and  essential  truth,  that  the  more 
closely  we  study  the  Gospel  history,  the  more 
vividly  will  the  Holy  Ghost  bring  the  con 
viction  of  its  absolute  trustworthiness  to 
every  truth-seeking  and  meditative  heart. 
Lord,  increase  our  faith. 


II. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

"That  which  is  to  be  born  shall  be  called  holy,  the 
Son  of  God."— ST.  LUKE  i.  35  (R.V.). 

THE  text  which  I  have  chosen  will  plainly 
indicate  the  subject  on  which  I  am  about  to 
speak  to  you  on  this  most  blessed  and  most 
holy  day.  I  am  about  to  speak  to  you  of  the 
mystery,  as  it  is  rightly  called  in  our  Litany, 
of  the  Holy  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  and 
Master  Jesus  Christ.  It  is,  indeed,  a  subject 
deep  and  mysterious,  a  subject  that  has  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  many,  but  still  a  subject 
on  which  it  is  our  duty,  at  a  season  such  as 
this,  and  in  times  such  as  these  in  which  we 
are  now  living,  reverently  to  meditate,  and 
to  draw  from  it  all  the  boundless  consolations 
which  it  ministers  to  the  humble  and  believing 
heart. 

Only  too  often  the  subject  is  set  aside  as 

23 
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something  too  deep  for  us  ever  to  understand, 
something  that  we  must  believe  but  can  never, 
never  realise.  That  God  should  come  down 
from  heaven,  be  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  be  born  as  we  are  born, 
live  as  we  live,  and,  as  we  must  also  say,  die 
as  we  die,  does  seem  to  be  something,  thus 
broadly  stated,  that,  on  this  side  the  grave, 
must  ever  remain  to  us,  however  real  and  true, 
as  absolutely  inconceivable. 

It  was  so  felt  even  from  the  very  first,  and 
the  two  earliest  attempts  that  were  made  to 
explain  away  the  adorable  mystery  remain  to 
this  very  day,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  the 
background  of  much  that  is  directly  written 
or  dimly  entertained  in  reference  to  the  In 
carnation.  Of  those  two  earliest  tendencies 
of  poor  human  thought  we  can  only  speak  in 
very  general  terms,  as,  like  all  false  doctrines, 
the  errors  they  involved  only  showed  them 
selves  in  their  real  deformity  as  time  went 
onward.  It  cannot,  however,  be  reasonably 
doubted  that  one  of  these  tendencies  was  as 
old  as  the  days  of  St.  John ;  and  that  when. 
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in  his  First  Epistle,  he  says  that  "  every  spirit 
which  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 
the  flesh  is  of  God ;  and  every  spirit  which 
confesseth  not  Jesus  is  not  of  God," — and 
when  again,  in  his  Second  Epistle,  he  speaks 
of  the  deceivers  "  that  confess  not  that  Jesus 
Christ  cometh  in  the  flesh" — that,  when  he 
was  thus  speaking,  the  holy  Apostle  was  refer 
ring  to  what  was  afterwards  called  Docetism, 
or  the  strange  and  wild  persuasion  that  our 
dear  Lord  was  man  only  in  appearance,  and 
was  born  and  died  only  in  semblance  and  in 
deceptive  manifestation.  The  other  tendency 
was  probably  older  still,  and  apparently 
showed  itself  among  the  earliest  Jewish 
Christians  under  the  form  that  our  Lord  was 
verily  the  carpenter's  son,  but  that,  at  His 
baptism,  or  at  some  other  epoch,  the  Divine 
power  entered  into  Him  so  that  He  came  to 
be  the  Son  of  God. 

On  these  ancient  tendencies  of  poor  human 
thought  we  need  not  pause  for  a  moment  to 
show  that  both  were  what  St.  John  pro 
nounced  the  first  of  them  to  be — antichris- 
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tian,  emanations  from  the  spirit  of  Antichrist ; 
but  we  may  certainly  recognise  them  as  the 
true  sources  of  all  the  errors  that  connected 
themselves  in  old  times  with  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation.  Even  now  they  exercise 
some  influence  on  modern  thought  in  the 
contemplation  of  some  of  the  blessed  cir 
cumstances  of  this  most  holy  and  joy-bearing 
day.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  of  the 
great  teachers  of  our  own  days  have  felt  and 
avowed  their  difficulties  in  regard  of  the  literal 
truth  of  the  Incarnation ;  and  it  cannot  also, 
I  fear,  be  denied  that  many  really  earnest  and 
devout  Christians  are  only  too  ready  to  put 
aside  the  closer  consideration  of  the  blessed 
doctrine,  as  involving  what,  in  their  judgment, 
transcends  all  powers  of  human  thought  and 
understanding. 

But  it  is  clearly  the  judgment  of  our 
Church  that  the  great  doctrine  of  the  In 
carnation  ought  not  to  be  so  put  aside,  nay, 
rather  that  each  earnest  worshipper  should, 
on  this  day,  have  a  clear  and  right  knowledge 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  Apostle  when  he 
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declares  to  us  that  the  Word,  who  in  the 
beginning  was  with  God,  and  who  was  God, 
became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  What 
could  be  a  clearer  indication  of  the  mind  of 
our  Church  in  regard  of  belief  in  this  holy 
mystery  than  this — not  only  that  it  instructs 
us  by  that  noble  and  lucid  creed  which  it  has 
bidden  to  be  sung  or  said  on  the  morning  of 
this  blessed  day;  but  further,  that  it  teaches 
us  in  the  Collect  for  the  week  that  the  eternal 
Son  was  to  be  born  of  a  pure  virgin,  and  in 
the  proper  preface  in  the  Communion  Service 
(in  language  which  has  ever  seemed  to  me  of 
the  most  reverential  clearness),  has  even 
vouchsafed  to  explain  the  very  mystery  of 
that  virgin  birth  ?  Can  words  be  more  fully 
and  more  solemnly  clear  than  those  which 
our  Prayer  Book  directs  the  celebrant  to 
utter  on  this  holy  day  in  the  presence,  as 
it  were,  of  angels  and  archangels,  and  of  all 
the  company  of  Heaven — that  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  Son  of  God,  by  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  was  made  very  man  of  the 
substance  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  His  mother  ? 
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We  are  thus  fully  justified  in  saying  that 
it  is  completely  contrary  to  the  mind  of  our 
Church  that  the  Incarnation  should  be  put 
aside  as  a  mystery  that  transcends  all  possi 
bility  of  being  understood  by,  and  realised 
by,  the  faithful  worshipper.  There  is,  indeed, 
in  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  a  mystery  that 
passe th  all  understanding — the  mystery  that 
God  did  so  love  the  human  race  that  He  had 
vouchsafed  to  call  into  existence,  fallen  though  it 
was,  and  gone  far  from  its  holy  ideal — that  He 
did  so  still  love  it  as  to  give  his  only-begotten 
Son  to  be  born  in  it,  and  be  its  Redeemer  as 
well  as  its  Perfecter.  This  is  a  mystery  in 
deed,  a  mystery  that  can  never  be  understood 
until  the  eternal  truth  that  God  is  Love  is 
understood  in  all  its  fulness,  and  we  begin 
to  know  hereafter  what  here  can  only  be 
known  in  part  and  in  holy  expectancy.  But 
into  these  deep  thoughts  it  is  not  well  for  us 
here  even  to  attempt  to  enter.  All  that  I 
am  desirous  in  these  few  and  simple  words 
to  bring  home  to  you  is  not  the  Incarnation 
in  those  higher  aspects  in  which  it  was 
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regarded  by  early  thinkers  like  Irenseus,  and 
great  writers  and  thinkers  that  have  followed 
him,  as  cosmical,  and  as  involving  relations  to 
all  that  has  been  called  into  being.  It  is  not 
the  Incarnation  so  considered  that  I  am  now 
desirous  to  dwell  upon,  but  the  Incarnation 
as  it  relates  to  us  men  and  our  salvation, 
and  is  revealed  to  us  in  all  plainness  and 
simplicity  in  the  Scriptures. 

To  many,  alas,  these  plain  and  simple  re 
velations  have,  as  I  have  already  said,  seemed 
to  involve  such  mystery,  and  so  much,  that  the 
mind  cannot  clearly  realise,  that  the  tendency 
to  regard  the  whole  narrative,  as  it  is  put 
before  us  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  as 
doubtful  and  unhistorical  is  steadily  increas 
ing.  The  general  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  did 
come  into  the  world  is  not  denied;  but  the 
belief  that  He  came  into  the  world  in  the 
manner  that  the  first  and  third  evangelists 
describe,  especially  as  relates  to  the  virgin 
birth,  is  regarded  by  many  as  not  absolutely 
vital,  and  so  as  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
salvation.  And  why  is  it  so  regarded  ? 
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Because  it  involves  the  supernatural,  and  the 
supernatural  in  a  form  that  is  contrary  to 
the  whole  experience  of  mankind.  How  is  it 
then  that  all  real  and  true  Christians  do 
believe  it,  and  not  only  believe  it,  but  rightly 
deem  it  to  be  the  very  foundation  and  corner 
stone  of  Christian  truth.  Why  do  they  thus 
believe  it?  By  many  it  has  been  considered 
sufficient  to  say  because  it  rests  on  the  autho 
rity  of  the  Church,  and  has  been  believed  in 
from  the  very  beginning.  Such  an  answer  is 
undoubtedly  an  answer  of  great  weight  and 
validity;  but  have  we  not  that  which  to 
many  minds  is  of  far  greater  weight  and 
validity?  Have  we  not  historical  evidence, 
which,  when  calmly  and  dispassionately  con 
sidered,  will  be  found  by  every  fair  and 
reasonable  mind  to  impart  almost  irresistible 
conviction  ?  Have  we  not  the  declaration  of 
one  of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  an 
appeal  to  prophecy  on  the  very  truth  that  is 
the  chief  stumbling-block  to  so  many,  the 
virgin  birth?  Have  we  not  also,  what  must 
be  considered  as  even  more  important,  a  full 
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and  circumstantial  statement  of  one  who, 
though  not  an  Apostle,  was  a  companion  of 
St.  Paul,  a  physician — (this  should  not  be 
overlooked) — and  one  who  made  it  his  especial 
duty  to  collect  from  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  Word  the  carefully  traced  out  narrative 
that  bears  the  name  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Luke  ?  Of  such  evidential  importance 
is  this  narrative,  that  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
here  mention  that  the  argument  for  the  truth 
of  all  the  circumstances  related  by  St.  Luke  in 
connection  with  the  birth  of  our  Lord  from 
the  blessed  Virgin,  has  been  worked  out, 
especially  recently,  with  a  fulness  and  care 
which  I  am  sincerely  persuaded  must  carry 
conviction  to  any  heart  that  had  not  been 
prejudiced  and  preoccupied  against  acceptance 
of  the  supernatural.  This  argument,  of  course, 
I  cannot  attempt  to  lay  before  you,  in  its  com 
pleteness,  in  this  closing  portion  of  a  simple 
and  short  Christmas  Day  sermon,  but  I  may 
still  lay  before  you  two  or  three  considerations 
which,  in  the  working  out  of  the  argument, 
are  of  primary  importance,  and  which,  when 
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simply  mentioned,  seem  to  carry  with  them  a 
suggestive  force  which  may  not  have  been 
adequately  felt  in  our  general  musings  on  the 
holy  narrative  of  the  Lord's  nativity. 

In  the  first  place,  this  plain  truth  must  never 
be  overlooked — that  the  main  features  of  the 
narrative  could  only  have  come  from  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary  herself,  either  directly  to 
the  carefully  inquiring  Evangelist,  or  to  some 
one  to  whom  the  blessed  Virgin  had  related 
them,  and  by  whom  they  had  been  communi 
cated  to  St.  Luke.  And  what  a  consideration 
this  is.  Could  she  whom  all  generations  shall 
call  blessed  unto  the  very  end  of  time,  could 
she  have  been  in  any  way  mistaken  ?  Such  a 
question  in  its  mildest  form  is  painful ;  in  any 
other  form  it  is  to  any  one  bearing  the  name  of 
a  Christian  unthinkable.  It  is  thus  through 
the  blessed  Virgin  herself  that  the  full  revela 
tion  has  been  made  to  mankind. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  Evangelist  had 
only  received  the  recital  of  the  facts  indirectly, 
the  some  one  who  had  communicated  them 
could  hardly  have  been  other  than  one  of  the 
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earliest  believers,  and  most  probably  one  of  the 
Apostles.  For  we  are  expressly  told  that  Mary, 
the  mother  of  the  Lord,  was  with  the  small  holy 
company  that,  after  the  Lord's  Ascension, 
joined  the  Apostles  in  the  upper  room  and 
continued  steadfastly  with  them  in  prayer. 
Would  not  those  earliest  days  have  been  days 
of  holy  reminiscence,  would  not  every  event  in 
our  Lord's  earthly  life  have  been  dwelt  upon 
with  all  the  quickened  powers  of  spiritual  re 
trospect,  and,  in  that  holy  retrospect,  could  it 
have  been  possible  that  the  Annunciation,  and 
all  the  circumstances  it  involved,  were  not 
dwelt  upon  when  the  mother  of  our  Lord  was 
present,  who  alone  could  tell  the  mysterious 
history  of  the  angel  visit,  and  all  in  the  fulness 
of  time  that  followed  ?  May  it  not  further  be 
said,  as  accounting  for  the  silence  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture  (except  in  St.  Matthew)  as 
to  any  of  the  details  of  the  Incarnation,  that 
such  things  would  sink  into  the  very  souls  of 
those  who  heard  them,  and  remain  there,  deep 
and  eternal  truths,  which,  as  we  may  well 
believe,  would  never  have  been  likely  to  form 
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a  part  of  their  general  teaching.  The  Resur 
rection  was  the  standing  witness  of  the  truth 
of  the  Incarnation;  and  Christ  and  the  Re 
surrection  formed,  as  we  are  told,  the,  so  to 
say,  outward  and  general  teaching  of  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  but  probably 
enough  has  now  been  said  to  give  you  some 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  argument  for 
the  historical  truth  of  the  Incarnation  that 
may  be  derived  from  the  opening  chapter  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  beloved  physician — that 
opening  chapter  that  many  believe,  and  not 
without  strong  grounds  for  their  belief,  was 
supplied  directly  to  the  Evangelist  by  the 
blessed  Virgin  herself.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  hope  enough  has  been  said  to  en 
courage  every  earnest  thinker  here  present  to 
dwell  with  unshaken  confidence  on  all  that 
Scripture  reveals  to  us  of  the  Incarnation  of 
our  Lord,  and  never,  never  to  put  these  re 
velations  aside  as  mysteries  which  only  faith 
can  understand  and  accept.  They  must  ever 
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be  regarded  by  every  faithful  believer  as  our 
Prayer  Book  regards  them,  as  real  and  living 
truths  on  which  all  our  hopes  here  and  here 
after  will  be  found  ultimately  and  permanently 
to  depend. 


III. 

THE    INCARNATION    AND    THE 
ATONEMENT. 

"Christ  Jesusj  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners." 
— 1  TIMOTHY  i.  15. 

THESE  few,  but  most  blessed  and  compre 
hensive  words  may  well  be  chosen  as  the  text 
for  a  brief  meditation  on  the  holy  mysteries 
which  Christmas  again  brings  before  us  on 
this  holy  and  happy  day.  Many,  I  hope,  of 
those  here  present  will  soon  hear  again  the 
words  of  our  text  in  the  services  of  this 
morning,  and  will  verily  feel  them  to  be,  as 
our  Prayer  Book  sets  them  forth,  words  of 
comfort  to  the  soul  when  drawing  nearer  to 
its  life-giving  Lord.  But  it  is  now  not  so 
much  under  this  aspect,  as  under  the  aspect 
in  which  the  Apostle  presents  them  to  us,  as 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  I  now  desire 

to  commend  them  to  your  thoughts.     Worthy 
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of  all  acceptation — as  setting  forth  two  holy 
mysteries,  the  Incarnation,  and  (may  we  not 
presume  to  say  ?)  the  highest  of  its  tran 
scendent  purposes — to  save  sinners,  and  to 
rescue  from  the  power  of  the  evil  one,  and 
from  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist,  the  erring 
and  disobedient  children  of  men.  On  these 
two  closely  united  truths  we  will  now  shortly 
but  seriously  dwell.  These  are  the  two  blessed 
and  closely  united  truths  that  the  text  brings 
home  to  us — that  Jesus  Christ,  as  on  this  day, 
came — yea,  to  use  the  more  precise  language 
of  St.  John,  is  come — in  the  flesh,  and  has  so 
come,  that  He  might  save  those  into  whose 
condition  of  flesh  and  blood  He,  the  eternal 
Son  of  God,  vouchsafed  to  enter  and  to 
dwell. 

And  first  as  to  the  Incarnation.  Here  we 
may,  at  the  very  outset,  humbly  and  thank 
fully  rejoice  that  during  the  last  half  century 
this  vital  and  fundamental  truth  has  been 
dwelt  upon  with  increasing  earnestness  and 
reverence.  /It  has  been  felt,  and  rightly  felt, 
that  if  this  truth  can  be  embraced  by  the  soul, 
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fully  and  firmly,  then  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  Lord's  life  here  on  earth,  including  His 
Resurrection  and  Ascension,  become  to  the 
meditative  spirit  what  they  truly  are,  the 
natural  sequels  and  consequences  of  the  Word 
having  become  flesh,  and  of  the  very  and 
eternal  God  having  entered  as  on  this  day 
into  the  sinless  conditions  of  human  existence. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  Apostle  St.  John  makes 
this  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  the  very  test 
and  touchstone  of  our  being  of  God  or  not 
of  God.  "  Every  spirit,"  he  says,  "  that  con- 
fesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh 
is  of  God,  and  every  spirit  that  confesseth 
not  Jesus,  is  not  of  God " ;  nay  more,  as  the 
Apostle  goes  on  to  say,  is  verily  of  Antichrist, 
and  has  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  enemies  of 
God. 

That  such  a  doctrine  has  now  taken  a  firmer 
hold  of  believing  hearts  is  one  of  the  more 
cheering  signs  of  the  anxious  days  in  which 
we  are  living.  We  are  at  last  reverting  to 
the  primary  belief  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  that  God  is  among  us,  blessing  and 
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visiting  the  children  of  men.  Not  a  God 
outside  the  world,  or  as  for  ages  has  been 
the  prevailing  conception  of  God  since  the 
days  of  Augustine,  transcendently  above  it, 
but  a  God  within  the  world  immanent  and 
abiding.  To  the  early  writers  of  Christianity 
the  Incarnation  was  not  a  new  principle  in  the 
development  of  the  world.  Firmly  believing 
in  the  immanence  of  God  in  the  world  which 
He  had  vouchsafed  to  create,  and  equally 
believing  in  Christ  not  merely  speculatively, 
but  in  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  reality  as 
very  and  eternal  God,  to  them  it  seemed  no 
strange  thing  that  the  indwelling  God  should 
at  length  reveal  Himself  to  the  world  and 
even  enter  it  under  the  conditions,  and  in 
consonance  with  the  laws  of  human  existence 
and  development. 

Such  was  the  Incarnation  to  those  early 
thinkers ;  but,  though  in  many  respects  there 
is  a  strange  and  spiritual  resemblance  between 
those  early  days  of  Christianity  and  our  own, 
it  still  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  thus  with  us 
all  at  the  present  time.  To  the  great  majority 
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of  Christians  the  Incarnation  seems  to  be  a 
stupendous  miracle,  unrelated  to  the  ante 
cedent  condition  of  things,  and  in  a  certain 
sense,  as  it  has  been  spoken  of,  as  a  break 
in  the  moral  order  of  God's  government  of 
the  world,  something  hard  to  be  realised, 
something  transcending  all  human  powers 
adequately  to  understand. 

Is  it  not  so,  my  dear  friends?  Are  there 
not  many  in  this  Cathedral  who,  at  this 
moment,  may  be  feeling  that  the  Incarnation 
must  always  be  to  them  something  that  by 
God's  mercy  they  may  believe  on  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  but  still  something  which  they 
can  never,  never  realise — something  they  can 
never  hope  to  make  a  working  principle  in 
the  religious  development  of  Christian  life? 
How  the  babe  lying  in  the  manger  could  be 
the  Word,  the  Maker  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  does  seem  so  far  to  transcend  all 
possibilities  of  explanation,  or  of  intelligent 
thought,  that  it  must  be  left  as  a  truth  to 
be  believed  by  the  mind,  but  not  taken  up 
into  and  embraced  by  the  heart.  In  such 
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feelings  there  is  much  that  is  natural,  nay, 
even  in  a  certain  sense  excusable.  Even  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church  it  was  long 
before  the  mystery  of  Immanuel  and  the  true 
personality  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was 
set  forth  in  the  plainness  and  clearness  of  the 
creed  which  was  chanted  not  many  minutes 
ago  in  the  service  of  this  morning.  In  that 
great  creed — that  creed  so  often  harshly  de 
nounced — the  substance  of  the  great  Councils 
of  the  Church  in  reference  to  the  Incarnation 
is  set  forth  with  such  clearness  of  language 
and  lucidity  of  statement  that  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  this — that  no  sober-minded 
Christian  will  fail  to  obtain  in  that  creed 
such  a  conception  of  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord  and  Master  as  will  go  far  to  remove 
the  difficulty  of  practically  realising  the 
Incarnation,  and  of  taking  to  heart  the 
blessed  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human 
in  the  Person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  here,  in  the  union  of  two  natures  so 
radically  different  as  the  human  and  the 
divine,  that  the  difficulties  connected  with 
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the  Incarnation  will  ever  be  found  to  exist. 
It  was  so  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
and  it  is  so  now.  That  two  natures  could 
exist  in  their  perfection  in  one  blessed  Person, 
without  blending,  or  without  involving  the 
conception  of  two  Persons  mysteriously  united 
in  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  appeared  un 
thinkable  to  many  of  the  disciplined  and 
subtle  minds  of  those  early  days,  and,  if 
thought  about  at  all,  is  regarded  as  so 
unthinkable  now,  that  it  may  be  dismissed 
without  further  consideration.  But  can  these 
things  be  thus  dismissed  without  the  deepest 
danger  to  the  soul  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that 
the  result  will  be,  and  must  be— as  now,  alas, 
finds  an  illustration  with  many  of  the  forward 
thinkers  of  our  own  times — plain  and  undis 
guised  disbelief  in  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation 
and  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  and 
with  that  disbelief  all  the  ruinous  consequences 
that  will  infallibly  follow  ?  If  it  be  felt  that 
the  Incarnation  cannot  be  maintained,  and 
that  Christ  was  not  born  as  Scripture  declares 
that  He  was  born,  and  that  the  Word  did  not 
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become  flesh,  then  all  that  depends  upon  the 
Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the  Redemption, 
and  the  whole  future  hope  not  only  of  the 
Church  but  of  the  world,  pass  away  with  that 
on  which  they  ultimately  depended,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  becomes  an  illusion  and  a 
dream. 

It  is  thus  of  the  deepest  moment,  especially 
in  these  anxious  days,  that  our  faith  in  the 
Incarnation  should  be  distinct  and  unwaver 
ing.  We  must  unhesitatingly  believe  that 
our  Lord  and  God  did  enter  into  our  nature 
along  its  wonted  pathway,  and  subject  to  all 
its  limitations,  but,  so  entering,  remained, 
nevertheless,  from  the  first  moment  onward 
of  the  human  life  He  vouchsafed  to  live,  very 
and  eternal  God,  His  outward  glory  laid 
aside  but  His  attributes  unchanged.  The 
life  of  Jesus  was  thus,  to  use  the  expression 
of  a  great  Christian  thinker,  always  God- 
human. 

This  is  the  faith  handed  down  to  us 
unchanged  and  unchangeable  through  ages 
of  controversy,  and  only  seen  to  be  the 
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brighter  and  the  clearer  as  each   controversy 
passed  away. 

If  it  be  said  that  such  a  faith  may  be 
intellectually  admitted,  but  can  never  be 
realised  and  taken  up  into  the  soul,  my  answer 
at  once  is,  read  the  blessed  Gospel  story, 
and  see  if  this  God-human  life  does  not 
reveal  itself  with  the  utmost  clearness  in 
numberless  incidents,  if  each  nature  does  not 
so  reveal  itself  to  the  meditative  reader  that 
we  may  often  presume  to  say,  "  Here  in  this 
passing  incident  my  dear  Lord  stands  before 
me  in  all  His  most  blessed  sympathising 
humanity  ;  here,  again,  in  these  heart-search 
ing  words — here,  in  this  act,  I  feel  and  see 
in  all  His  majesty,  the  very  and  eternal  Son, 
and  I  bow  down  and  say,  with  St.  Thomas, 
'My  Lord  and  my  God.1"  This  simple,  but 
most  real  and  persuasive  mode  of  proving 
the  truth  of  the  Incarnation  does  not  appeal 
simply  to  the  intellect,  but  to  the  innermost 
convictions  of  the  soul.  In  many  and  many 
an  incident,  and  many  a  passage  in  the  Gospel 
life  of  our  Lord,  we  may  almost  believe  that 
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the  narrative  was  written  as  it  was  written, 
that  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation  might  be 
brought  home  to  the  reader,  and  that  the 
God-man  might  stand  before  him  in  all  His 
eternal  reality. 

I  will  give  one  out  of  the  many  illustrations 
that  might  be  brought  forward  to  substantiate 
what  I  have  said,  and  the  one  that  I  will  now 
mention  has  in  it  this  interest,  that  it  was 
alluded  to  in  the  famous  letter  of  Leo  the 
Great  on  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  that 
was  read  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  —  a 
letter,  I  may  say  in  passing,  that  for  clear 
ness  of  statement  and  precision  of  language 
has  scarcely  an  equal  in  the  whole  literature 
of  controversy. 

The  illustration  of  the  patent  presence  of 
two  natures  in  our  blessed  Lord  which  I 
have  chosen  is  from  the  scene  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus.  True  -human  tears  of  deepest 
sympathy,  the  Evangelist  tells  us,  fell  from 
the  divine  eyes  as  the  dear  Lord  was  moving 
towards  the  tomb ;  but  while  those  tears 
were  falling  the  eternal  Father  heard  the 
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inward  voice  of  the  eternal  Son,  and  when 
the  tomb  was  reached,  the  words  of  Omni 
potence  were  spoken,  and  from  the  chambers 
of  the  grave  the  dead  man  came  forth.  In 
that  most  blessed  scene  the  whole  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation  and  of  the  two  natures  of  our 
Lord  seems  brought  home  to  the  soul .  The  God- 
man  seems  to  stand  revealed  to  us  :  His  holy 
cheeks  still  wet  with  human  tears,  while  the 
loud  voice  is  calling,  "  Lazarus,  come  forth." 

And  this  is  but  one  out  of  numberless 
instances  in  which  the  holy  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  of  the  union  of  the  two 
natures,  the  human  and  the  'divine,  can  be 
brought  home  to  the  devout  reader  of  the 
Gospel  history.  Such  verifications  of  the 
blessed  doctrine,  undesignedly  emerging  as  it 
were  from  the  simple  details  of  the  inspired 
narrative,  will  ever  be  found  to  carry  with 
them  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  reality  of 
the  Incarnation  to  the  very  heart  and  soul  of 
the  believer,  which  no  seeming  difficulties  in 
the  doctrine  will  succeed  in  weakening,  no 
counter-arguments  will  ultimately  shake. 
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If,  finally,  we  add  to  this  some  consideration 
of  the  divine  purpose  of  the  Incarnation,  all 
that  has  been  said  receives  still  fuller  con 
firmation.  Our  text  tells  us  that  the  divine 
purpose  of  our  Lord's  coming  into  the  world 
was  to  save  sinners.  The  great  creed  which 
in  a  few  minutes  will  be  chanted,  I  trust, 
by  many  of  us,  in  the  holy  service  that  will 
follow,  reiterates  the  same  declaration.  "  For 
us  men  and  for  our  salvation,1'  the  eternal 
Son  laid  aside  His  glory  and  came  down 
from  Heaven.  It  was  for  us  and  for  our 
salvation  He  came  down,  and  was  incarnate ; 
for  us  and  for  our  salvation  that  He  was 
born  as  we  are  born,  suffered — albeit  in  a 
greater  and  more  transcendent  intensity — as 
we  suffer,  died  as  we  die.  Other  purposes 
in  the  boundless  counsels  of  Omnipotence 
may  be  involved  in  the  Incarnation ;  but 
into  these  mysteries  we  presume  not  to  enter. 
The  truth,  the  revealed  truth,  on  which  we 
dwell  is  that  Christ  was  incarnate;  and  thus 
incarnate — thus,  amid  all  the  lowly  circum 
stances  that  this  holy  day  commemorates — 
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that  we  might  be  saved,  be  conformed  to 
His  image,  and  at  the  last,  clothed  with  a 
body  like  unto  His  glorious  body,  be  with 
Him  for  evermore.  When  we  dwell  on  this 
purpose  and  all  that  it  involves,  does  not 
this  question  seem  forced  upon  us  —  How 
could  all  this  holy  future  have  become  think 
able  to  the  mind  of  man  if  Christ  had  not 
thus  come  down  to  us,  if  mortal  men  had  not 
thus  seen  the  image  to  which  we  are  hereafter 
to  be  conformed,  and  human  witnesses  had 
not  beheld  His  glory,  though  seen  amid  the 
lowly  circumstances  of  earth,  and  had  not 
thus  been  enabled  to  form  some  dim  concep 
tion  of  the  glory  of  the  future? 

The  more  we  dwell  on  the  purpose — the 
salvation  of  mankind — the  firmer  will  be  our 
hold  on  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  Incar 
nation. 

I  now  close  these  meditations,  yet  not 
without  the  prayer  to  God  that  I  may  have 
been  permitted  to  help  you  to  realise  more 
fully  the  vital  necessity  of  a  firm  and  un 
wavering  faith  in  the  eternal  truth  that  this 
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most  blessed  day  brings  home  to  us.  O 
wondrous  mystery  of  mercy  and  love!  The 
Word  became  flesh,  entered  into  the  world 
which  His  own  divine  power  had  called  into 
being — yea,  entered  it  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh — that  all  flesh  might  find  salvation  in 
Him,  and  in  a  restored  earth  might  worship 
and  serve  Him  for  ever. 

Yea,  verily,  this  is  a  true  saying  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners. 


IV. 

THE     INCARNATION     AND     THE 
INNER   LIFE. 

"  Every  spirit  which  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God." — 1  JOHN  iv  2. 

IN  my  sermon  last  year,  on  this  most  holy 
day,  my  object,  so  far  as  I  can  remember, 
was  to  set  forth,  as  plainly  as  I  was  able, 
the  adorable  mystery  of  the  Incarnation, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  union  of  two 
perfect  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
in  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

This  year  the  purport  and  tenor  of  my 
present  words  are  somewhat  different.  What 
I  now  desire  to  do  is  to  bring  home  to 
you,  under  the  general  guidance  of  the 
text,  the  vital  importance  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  in  the  development  of 
the  inner  life ;  how  it  satisfies  every  deeper 
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longing  of  the  believing  soul,  and  makes  to 
that  soul  the  conception  of  union  with 
the  incarnate  Lord — union  with  Him  here 
and  hereafter — not  only  one  of  the  hopes, 
but  one  of  the  blessed  certitudes  of  the 
future. 

Only  too  commonly  the  Incarnation  is 
regarded  as  a  doctrine  which  faith  must 
accept,  but  which,  except  in  its  issues  and 
results,  has  no  immediate  connection  with 
the  tenor  of  daily  life.  It  has  been  felt, 
even  by  serious  thinkers,  to  offer  but  little 
on  which  the  soul  can  meditatively  rest 
in  relation  to  the  movements  and  develop 
ment  of  the  inner  life.  It  is,  and  it 
remains,  to  many  a  good  Christian  simply 
a  holy  mystery — a  vital  article  of  belief 
but  not  of  truth,  like  its  sequel  the  Re 
demption,  which  seems  to  quicken  every 
thanksgiving,  and  to  give  warmth  to  every 
utterance  of  prayer. 

And  yet  it  is  plain  enough  from  the  text 
that  to  confess  the  Incarnation,  in  all  its 
blessed  fulness  and  reality  of  meaning,  is 
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to  afford  a  proof  of  being  a  very  son  of 
God,  and  a  recipient  in  the  fullest  measure 
of  the  inworking  power  of  the  Spirit. 

"Every  spirit  which  confesseth  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God." 
Let  us  then,  under  the  hallowing  influence 
of  this  momentous  declaration,  at  once 
humbly  endeavour  on  this  holy  and  happy 
day  to  realise  the  Incarnation,  and  strive 
to  make  our  hearts  feel  it  to  be,  as  it  is, 
one  of  the  two  great  spiritual  powers  that, 
in  faithful  hearts,  are  ever  felt  in  all  the 
varied  movements  of  the  inner  life.  The 
power  of  the  Incarnation  and  what  an 
Apostle  speaks  of  as  the  power  of  the 
Lord's  Resurrection  are  the  two  great 
powers  ever  working,  either  latently  or 
patiently,  in  the  deeper  depths  of  the 
believing  heart. 

But  how  shall  we  best  realise  this  power 
and  its  manifestations  ?  Perhaps  thus.  By 
keeping  in  the  foreground  of  our  thoughts 
two  simple  questions,  and,  from  the  answers 
we  give  to  them,  arriving  at  what  this 
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power  of  the  Incarnation  is  that  we  are  seek 
ing  to  bring  home  to  our  souls. 

I. — The  first  and  fundamental  question  is 
obviously  this :  Who  is  He  of  whose  In 
carnation  we  are  speaking  ?  The  immediate 
and  instinctively  given  answer  that  each 
one  of  us  would  return  would  probably  be 
the  one  word  —  God.  True,  most  true, 
most  blessedly  true,  but  yet  not  the  sug 
gestive  and  instructive  answer  which  the 
Apostle  who  wrote  the  words  on  which  we 
are  meditating  has  enabled  us  to  make. 
What  St.  John,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  plainly  reveals  to  us  is  this, 
that  He  who  was  incarnate  was  He  who 
was  in  the  beginning,  ever  with  God,  and 
Himself  God.  And  the  name  that  he 
gives  to  Him  is  the  Word ;  that  studiously 
chosen  term  being  designed  to  include  all 
those  higher  approximations  to  the  belief 
in  the  eternal  Sonship  of  our  Lord  which 
are  to  be  traced  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  which,  when  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel, 
were  finding  a  more  and  more  defined  place 
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in  the  higher  and  holier  teachings  of  Jewish 
theology.  To  the  cultivated  Jew  of  Ephesus 
or  Alexandria  the  one  word  Logos,  im 
perfectly  rendered  by  our  language  Word, 
awakened  thoughts  that  probably,  in  many 
and  many  a  case,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  the  Gospel  message,  and  for 
the  soul-saving  conviction  that  He  who  in 
bygone  days  had  spoken  by  the  prophets 
was  now  speaking  by  His  Son.  And  not 
to  the  Jew  only  did  that  mysteriously  chosen 
term  bear  its  awakening  and  life-giving 
thoughts.  How  it  discloses  to  each  one  of  us, 
as  the  Apostle  defines  more  closely  all  that 
he  designed  to  convey  to  us  by  his  use  of  the 
term,  that  our  dear  Lord  and  Master  was  in 
the  world  from  the  beginning,  that  He  was 
the  light  of  the  world  when  its  foundations 
were  laid,  and  that  through  Him  divine  life 
streamed  forth  into  every  realm  of  creation. 
Nay,  more,  we  seem  permitted  to  believe 
that  when  man  was  called  into  being 
through  the  love  of  God  on  the  earth 
which  was  prepared  for  him,  the  Word,  the 
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eternal  Son  was,  so  to  speak,  the  mediating 
actor  between  the  Father  and  the  first 
human  pair,  even  before  sin  and  disobedience 
had  cast  them  forth  from  the  Paradise  of 
their  primal  innocence.  It  is  not  a  wild 
thought  that  has  been  often  entertained  by 
many  a  holy  and  devout  thinker,  that,  so 
close  has  ever  been  the  bond  between  the 
Word  and  the  children  of  His  hand,  that 
even  if  man  had  not  sinned  the  Son  would 
still  have  vouchsafed  to  take  upon  Him 
man's  nature,  that  He  might  Himself  lead 
the  creature  of  His  hand  to  the  highest 
stage  of  conceivable  perfection. 

In  a  word,  we  are  not  constrained  to 
believe  that  the  crowning  manifestation  of 
divine  love,  the  Incarnation  of  the  eternal 
Son,  was  brought  about  by  and  resulted 
from  the  circumstances  of  man's  disobedience. 
The  form  under  which  the  Incarnation  actu 
ally  took  place,  the  lowliness  and  humility 
of  its  circumstances,  may  have  been,  as  it 
were,  necessitated  by  man's  lost  estate  and 
fallen  condition;  but  the  Incarnation  in 
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itself,  every  deeper  thought  seems  to  tell  us, 
must  have  resulted  from  the  infinite  love  of 
the  Creator  for  the  creatures  of  His  hand. 
With  such  thoughts  in  our  hearts,  with  what 
impressiveness  and  solemnity  do  the  opening 
words  of  St.  John's  Gospel  fall  on  our  ears,  "  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God." 

II. — But  we  may  now  pass  onward  to  the 
second  of  the  two  questions  to  which,  as  I 
said,  we  will  attempt  to  give  an  answer  in 
this  sermon.  The  answer  to  the  first  question, 
simple  and  almost  unnecessary  as  the  question 
may  have  seemed  to  be,  has  led  us  into  some 
deep,  but,  as  I  hope,  not  unprofitable  thoughts. 
It  has  led  us  to  feel  that  the  union  of  man 
with  our  Mediator,  and  (after  the  Fall)  our 
Saviour  and  Redeemer,  has  ever  existed  since 
man  has  been  called  into  being ;  and  that  the 
Incarnation  even  in  its  present  form  is  a  mani 
festation  not  merely  of  a  pitying  love  for  a 
fallen  race,  but  of  a  love  which  called  our  race 
into  existence  and  has  loved  it  from  all  time, 
and  will  love  it  even  to  the  end. 
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Such  thoughts  seem  to  bring  the  holy 
mystery  of  this  day  home  to  our  very  inmost 
souls.  The  love  of  the  Word  for  each  one  of 
us,  for  each  member  of  the  human  family,  is  a 
love  that  verily  passes  all  understanding. 

But  why,  we  may  now  ask  as  our  second 
question,  why  was  this  love  manifested  in  a 
form  so  startling  in  its  lowliness  as  that  which 
is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospel  narrative  ? 
Could  not  the  Word  have  become  flesh- 
could  not  the  Incarnation  have  been  a  true 
and  real  entry  into  our  humanity  and  a  veri 
table  assumption  of  our  nature,  without  the 
humble  birth,  the  slow,  silent  years  of  growth, 
and  the  gradual  increase  of  wisdom  and  ex 
perience?  Though  such  questions  will  arise 
in  the  soul,  there  is  a  kind  of  presumption 
in  entertaining  them,  and,  to  some  extent,  in 
endeavouring  to  answer  them.  This,  how 
ever,  may  with  all  reverence  be  said,  that, 
had  it  been  otherwise,  the  conviction  that  the 
Son  of  God  had  verily  and  truly  taken  our 
nature  upon  Him  would  never  have  been  felt 
with  completeness  and  fulness  in  the  human 
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heart.  The  earliest,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
heresies  that  showed  itself  in  the  Church — the 
persuasion  that  our  Lord  had  a  body  merely 
in  appearance — disclose  plainly  to  us  a  ten 
dency  in  the  ever-doubting  heart  of  man 
which  never  could  have  been  resisted,  had 
not  the  eternal  Son,  in  His  infinite  mercy 
and  compassion,  vouchsafed  to  be  born  as  we 
are  born,  and  to  pass  through  all  the  stages  of 
human  growth  and  development. 

Verily,  when  we  are  striving,  as  we  now  are 
striving,  to  bring  home  to  the  soul  all  the 
plenitudes  of  blessings  that  are  vouchsafed  to 
us  in  our  inner  life  by  the  Incarnation  of  the 
eternal  Son,  this  blessing  must  ever  stand  in 
the  foreground,  that  the  associated  circum 
stances  go  far  to  confirm  the  trust  and  reality 
of  the  event.  So  far,  indeed,  that  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  doubt  in  the  reality  of  our 
dear  Lord's  assumption  of  our  nature  can 
never  be  entertained  with  any  show  of  reason, 
unless  we  reject  altogether  the  written  word  of 
the  Gospel. 

But  though  this  we  may  humbly  presume 
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to  be  the  primary  purpose  of  the  form  and 
manner  in  which  the  Word  vouchsafed  to 
become  flesh,  and  to  dwell  as  He  did  dwell 
among  the  children  of  men,  yet  this  was  not 
by  any  means  the  only  purpose  of  that  mystery 
of  humility  on  which  we  are  now  meditating. 
Does  not  the  Incarnation  with  all  its  attendant 
circumstances  bring  home  to  us  the  vital  truth 
that  if  such  was  the  form  and  manner  of 
the  Lord's  assumption  of  our  humanity,  com 
munion  with  Him  here  and  hereafter  must  be 
a  blessed  reality  on  which  the  loving  and 
believing  soul  may  rely  with  the  most  un 
changing  confidence. 

If  the  dear  Lord  while  here  on  earth  verily 
did  live  in  blessed  union  and  communion  with 
His  chosen  ones,  as  some  of  that  holy  number 
tell  us  plainly  that  He  did  live — if  the  Incar 
nation  bore  with  it  that  boundless  blessing  to 
disciples  and  Apostles,  what  is  there  to  lead 
us  to  doubt  that  to  those  that  love  Him  and 
pray  for  His  abiding  presence  with  them,  the 
Incarnation  bears  the  selfsame  privilege  and 
blessing  now;  changed  only  as  to  manifesta- 
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tion  and  visibility,  but  not  as  to  power  and 
reality.  There  are  times  when  we  are  per 
mitted  to  feel  this  with  a  mysterious  vivid 
ness.  In  hours  of  deep  sorrow,  when  all 
earthly  consolation  is,  and  is  felt  to  be,  power 
less  and  unavailing,  are  there  not  some  at  least 
in  this  present  congregation  who  can  remember 
a  consciousness  of  a  presence,  a  presence  of 
consolation  and  sympathy,  so  vivid,  that  there 
could  be  One  and  One  only  of  whom  that 
presence  was  a  revealing — our  loving,  pitying, 
and  Incarnate  Lord.  These  things  are  not 
illusions.  They  are  results  of  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation,  verifications  of  that  eternal 
truth  that  our  Creator  is  also  our  sympa 
thising  High  Priest,  touched  with  the  feeling 
of  our  infirmities,  because  He  knows  those  in 
firmities  in  their  inmost  nature,  not  simply 
by  virtue  of  His  omniscience,  but  by  the 
experiences  of  a  sinless  humanity. 

These  are  serious  yet  comforting  thoughts 
which  this  holy  day  more  particularly  brings 
home  to  us.  They  seem  to  help  us  to  feel 
that  our  dear  Lord's  Incarnation  is  not 
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merely  a  holy  mystery  which  faith  must  ap 
prehend,  but  that  it  carries  to  the  soul  con 
victions  of  the  personal  love  of  Christ  toward 
each  fellow-man  which  make  it,  what  it  seems 
now  becoming  more  and  more  to  us  all,  the, 
so  to  speak,  practical  doctrine  of  our  own 
mysteriously  moving  and  eventful  times. 
The  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brother 
hood  of  man  are  the  two  great  truths  which, 
year  by  year,  modern  religious  thought  seems 
more  distinctly  apprehending  and  realising; 
and  that  each  of  these  great  principles  rests 
upon,  as  its  basis,  the  Incarnation  may  be 
regarded  as  an  almost  self-evident  truth. 
The  revelation  of  God  as  our  Father  was 
made  to  us  through  the  Son  of  His  love. 
Our  revelation  of  the  Brotherhood  of  man 
can  only  come  through  the  beloved  One,  who 
made  Himself  our  Elder  Brother  that  He 
might  die  for  us,  and  make  us  His  brethren 
and  His  own  for  evermore. 

Our  thoughts  have  now  come  to  their  close. 
I  have  striven  to  do  what  I  specified  in  my 
opening  words.  I  have  endeavoured  in  some 
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measure  to  bring  home  to  your  hearts  the 
vital  truths  which  the  Incarnation  involves, 
the  reality  with  which  it  invests  every  higher 
conception  of  union  with  our  Lord,  and  the 
close  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  holiest 
hopes  of  the  future.  What  I  have  said  is, 
alas,  only  brief  and  imperfect ;  but  if  I  have 
been  permitted  to  bring  the  holy  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation  a  little  nearer  to  the  heart  of 
any  one  in  this  present  congregation,  I  shall 
humbly  thank  God,  for  I  shall  have  brought 
that  one  nearer  to  Him  who  is  Life — Life 
here,  Life  hereafter,  Life  for  the  ages  of  our 
Redeemer's  everlasting  reign. 


EASTER  DAY  SERMONS 


INTRODUCTOKY 

THE  following  sermons  have  been  selected 
from  many  others  which  I  regularly  preached 
in  Gloucester  Cathedral  on  Easter  Day. 

They  were  preached  exclusively  in  refer 
ence  to  our  Lord's  Resurrection  ;  not,  however, 
in  any  pre-arranged  order,  but  as  apparently 
called  out  by  the  tenor  of  current  thought 
on  the  eternal  truth  of  the  Divine  fact  which 
the  blessed  day  commemorates. 

They  are  now  placed  before  the  reader  in 
something  like  order,  conditioned  however  by 
the  dominant  principle  which  pervades  them 
all, — the  historic  certitude  of  the  Resurrection 
as  a  fact  and  a  factor  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  of  the  universe. 

The  first  and  second  sermons  are  intro 
ductory,  but  of  some  importance  as  preparing 
the  reader  for  the  establishment  of  the  truth 
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which  I  have  just  said  must  be  regarded  as 
pervading  them  all. 

The  next  sermon  enters  more  directly  into 
the  demonstration  of  the  truth  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  subsequently  deals  with 
the  refutation  of  the  popular  arguments  that 
from  the  very  days  of  the  Apostles  have  been 
continuously  used  against  the  truth  of  the 
Resurrection  as  a  literal  and  historic  fact — 
the  actual  rising  from  the  dead  of  our  Lord 
and  Master  Jesus  Christ. 

The  sermons  that  follow  are  intended  to 
set  forth  the  issues  that  naturally  flow  from 
the  foregoing  demonstration,  especially  the 
power  of  the  Resurrection.  To  this,  three 
illustrative  sermons  have  been  devoted,  show 
ing  how  the  power  of  the  Resurrection  is 
not  only  cosmical  but  personal,  and  able  to 
secure  the  individual  from  any  doubts  he 
might  have  been  led  into  when  contemplating 
his  own  survival  after  the  shock  of  death. 

The  concluding  sermons  illustrate  in  various 
forms  the  truths  set  forth  in  the  foregoing, 
and  subjoin  a  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
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the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  which  has  only 
recently  come  into  the  remarkable  prominence 
which  it  now  occupies  as  the  testimony  of 
the  tomb. 

The  last  sermon  of  the  series  is  one  preached 
very  recently,  and  setting  forth  not  only  the 
possibilities,  but  the  probabilities  of  a  closer 
union  than  at  present  is  commonly  realised 
between  the  faithful  departed  and  those  still 
living  on  earth  in  the  faith  and  fear  of 
Almighty  God. 


V. 

THE    MEANING    OF    THE    RISING 
OF   THE    DEAD. 

"Questioning  one  with  another  what  the  rising  of  the 
dead  should  mean."— MARK  ix.  10. 

ON  this  most  holy  day  the  thoughts  of 
the  Christian  teacher  and  preacher  must, 
almost  of  necessity,  take  one  or  other  of 
two  directions.  Either  they  must  bear  him 
towards  the  contemplation  of  the  circum 
stances,  issues,  and  consequences  of  his 
Master's  Resurrection,  or  they  must  lead 
him  to  dwell  upon  what  Scripture  reveals 
to  us  of  that  on  which  the  text  tells  us  the 
Apostles  questioned  among  themselves — the 
rising  again  from  the  dead  in  its  general 
reference,  and  the  nature  of  its  true  mean 
ing  and  significance. 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  subjects, 
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as  I  shall  speak  to  you  more  fully  and 
particularly  on  the  sermons  that  may  follow, 
it  may  be  well  now,  on  this  opening  sermon, 
to  dwell  upon  the  subject  on  which  Apostles 
questioned  among  themselves,  and  endeavour 
to  realise  what  we,  with  the  fuller  light 
of  the  dear  Lord's  own  Resurrection,  now 
understand  by  the  rising  again  from  the 
dead.  To  begin,  then,  this  would  seem  to 
be  certain,  that  the  full  meaning  of  the 
Resurrection  from  the  dead  was  not,  at  the 
time  referred  to,  realised  by  even  the  very 
chiefest  of  the  Apostles.  And  yet  they  had 
been  permitted  to  behold  a  clear  manifesta 
tion  of  the  nature  of  that  Resurrection; 
they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes  and 
recognised,  by  what  mysterious  power  we 
know  not,  two  glorified  saints  of  the  past ; 
nay,  they  had  heard  them  with  their  own 
ears  speaking  with  their  transfigured  Master, 
and  yet,  it  may  be,  but  a  very  short  time 
afterwards  these  highly  favoured  disciples 
were  questioning,  as  the  text  tells  us,  what 
the  rising  again  from  the  dead  should  mean. 
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To  account  for  such  questionings  when  the 
real  forms  of  Moses  and  Elias  had  only  just 
faded  away  from  their  gaze,  it  has  been 
thought  by  some  interpreters  of  this  passage 
that  what  they  were  questioning  among 
themselves  was  not  what  the  rising  again 
from  the  dead  was  to  be  understood  to  be, 
but  what  meaning  they  were  to  assign  to 
words  which  their  Master  had  just  uttered, 
viz.,  that  He  —  He,  their  lately  glorified 
Master — He,  whom  the  voice  from  the  cloud 
had  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  the  eternal 
Father  —  was  to  rise  again  from  the  dead. 
Rise  again  from  the  dead?  Why,  could 
such  a  one  ever  die?  This  view  of  the 
questioning  of  the  Apostles  is  ingenious,  but 
the  plain  tenor  of  the  words  and  the  very 
circumstances  of  the  case  seem  opposed  to 
it.  The  Apostles  had  just  seen  the  glorified 
forms  of  two  men  who  had  long  since  passed 
away  from  this  earth;  and  questions  at  once 
arise.  Had  they  been  just  called  forth  from 
the  chambers  of  the  grave,  and  would  they 
return  thither  again  ?  Or  had  they  been 
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raised  long  since  ?  And  if  so,  how  were 
they  to  reconcile  this  in  their  own  cases 
with  the  rising  again  far,  far  in  the  future, 
distant  and  undefined,  which  was  all  they 
themselves  could  have  looked  for,  a  rising 
again  from  the  dead  —  such  as  Martha  be 
lieved  in  —  at  the  last  great  day  ?  This 
was  the  subject  of  their  questioning  among 
themselves.  This  present  and  perfected 
rising,  these  real  and  glorified  bodies  —  was 
this  what  was  really  and  truly  to  be  the 
Resurrection  of  the  dead?  In  a  word,  it 
was  the  as  yet  unrealised  truth  of  the 
Resurrection  of  the  body  that  was  the  sub 
ject  and  substance  of  all  their  questioning. 
Their  Easter  Day  and  its  revelations  were, 
for  them,  yet  in  the  future. 

If  this  be  a  correct  view  of  the  text,  the 
difficulty  of  the  Apostles  was  substantially 
the  same  with  that  which  was  afterwards 
felt  by  some  of  the  Corinthian  Christians, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  is  now  felt  by  many 
and  many  a  Christian  of  our  own  days. 
The  difficulty  lies  centred,  not  in  the  con- 
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ception  of  a  continued  existence  after  death, 
but  in  the  conception  of  a  bodily  existence 
when  our  present  bodily  existence — which 
observe,  makes  up  the  sum  total  of  all  that 
we  know  of  such  a  form  of  existence — has 
come  utterly  to  an  end.  When  we  first  try 
to  realise  this  rising  again  of  the  body,  we 
find  ourselves  bewildered  with  anxious  ques 
tions  to  which  we  can  return  no  probable 
or  reasonable  kind  of  answer.  Persuaded  as 
we  may  be  that  death  cannot,  and  will  not, 
be  the  end  of  existence — however  morally 
certain  we  may  be  that  we  must  exist,  if 
it  be  only  to  render  an  account  of  that 
existence  to  Him  who  gave  it  —  however 
spiritually  assured  we  may  be,  if  we  have 
any  belief  in  Christ  at  all,  that  He  who 
came  to  save  us  will  never  utterly  forsake 
us  —  however  convinced  we  may  feel  of  a 
survival  of  death,  still  numberless  bewilder 
ing  questions  will  press  themselves  upon  us, 
such  questions,  for  example,  as  these:  When 
the  body  is  perishing,  when,  to  use  the 
significant  word  of  the  Apostle,  we  are 
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unclothed,  what  shall  we  be  ?  And  where 
shall  we  be?  And  if,  as  revelation  tells  us, 
we  are  to  be  clothed  upon,  what  will  that 
be  which  will  be  thus  clothed  upon?  And 
what  will  that  clothing  be? 

Now  in  regard  of  all  such  questions,  it  may 
first  be  observed  that  we  can  know  nothing 
save  from  Revelation.  Science  can  teach  us 
nothing.  It  has  not  given  us,  and,  we  may 
confidently  say,  never  will  give  us,  any  hint 
or  any  indication,  however  faint,  of  anything 
on  which  speculation  can  even  tentatively 
build.  All  it  can  tell  us  is  that  every  few 
years  we  change,  when  living,  every  particle 
of  our  bodies ;  but  as  to  the  changes  that  may 
come  to  us  when  we  have  ceased  to  live,  it 
is  absolutely  and  utterly  silent. 

Secondly,  let  it  further  be  observed  that 
in  respect  of  all  such  questions  even  Scripture 
is  either  silent  or  reserved.  In  all  things 
relating  to  the  state  after  death,  when  the 
body  has  been  laid  in  the  grave,  and  the 
soul  is  in  its  unclothed  state,  but  little  is 
revealed;  and  even  in  reference  to  that  on 
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which  we  are  now  meditating  —  the  rising 
again  from  the  dead — Holy  Scripture  men 
tions  only  the  blessed  facts  of  the  future,  but 
gives  no  indication  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  will  take  place.  It  teaches  us  plainly 
and  clearly  that  we  shall  rise  again  with  our 
own  bodies;  and  it  teaches  us  this  by  the 
great  object-lesson  that  is  ministered  by  God's 
book  of  Nature,  by  the  seed  that  is  placed 
in  the  earth  and  the  plant  that  rises  out  of 
it.  Our  Lord  Himself  vouchsafes  to  use  the 
illustration,  and  an  inspired  Apostle  develops 
it.  And  it  remains,  and  ever  will  remain,  that 
which  will  most  help  us  and  steady  us  when 
we  try  to  realise,  in  all  its  fulness,  the  blessed 
doctrine  on  which  now  we  are  meditating. 

What  this  great  parable  of  Nature  teaches 
us  as  to  the  Resurrection  of  the  body  may 
be  very  simply  set  forth  in  two  consolatory 
assurances:  First,  that  the  perishing  of  our 
mortal  body  is  like  the  perishing  of  the  grain 
of  corn  that  is  put  into  the  earth :  it  sets  free 
the  germ  that  is  designed  to  become  the  body 
of  the  future.  We  can  find  that  germ  in  the 
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grain  of  corn ;  we  can  behold  it  with  our  own 
eyes.  Time  itself  would  seem  to  have  no 
power  over  it.  The  seeds  placed  four  thou 
sand  years  ago  in  the  enfolding  cloths  of  the 
mummy  have  been  found,  it  is  said,  to  retain 
their  mysterious  germinating  power  down  to 
this  very  day.  We  can  verify  all  this  in  the 
seed.  We  cannot  verify  it  in  regard  of  our 
own  bodies.  No  hand,  however  skilful,  can 
lay  bare  the  resting-place  of  this  germ  in 
our  mortal  bodies  :  No  eye  can  ever  behold 
it;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  here,  in 
the  body  of  each  one  of  us,  and  that  death 
will  set  it  free  to  become,  how,  we  know  not, 
the  body  of  glory  or  the  body  of  shame,  when 
the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall 
be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed.  This  is  the  first  great  teaching  of 
the  divinely-chosen  parable  of  the  Resurrec 
tion.  The  second  is  no  less  momentous  and 
suggestive — and  it  is  this:  That  as  the  plant 
widely  differs  in  appearance  and  substance 
from  the  seed  from  which  it  sprang,  so  widely 
will  the  body  that  is  to  be  differ  from  the 
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earthly  body — the  body,  as  Scripture  speaks 
of  it,  of  our  present  lowliness  and  humiliation. 
"It  is  sown,"  the  Apostle  says  "a  natural 
body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body.'1  The 
difference  is  vast  and  transcendent ;  illus 
trated,  but  only  imperfectly  and  inadequately 
illustrated,  by  the  contrast  between  the  bare 
grain  that  was  placed  in  the  earth,  and  the 
seed-bearing  plant  that  matures  in  the  sun 
shine. 

(a)  This  is  the  teaching  of  the  great  Scrip 
ture  parable — broad,  clear,  and  convincing. 
It  answers  only  in  part  the  anxious  questions 
that  will  rise  up  in  the  soul  when  we  dwell 
upon  the  mystery  of  the  future  body,  but  it 
answers  all  that  we  can  profitably  seek  to 
know  on  this  side  the  grave.  Where  the 
germ  of  the  Resurrection  body  actually  is, 
what  it  is,  how  it  will  be  developed,  whether 
it  will  be  with  the  soul  and  spirit  when  the 
immaterial  leaves  the  mortal  and  perishable, 
or  whether  it  will  be  somewhere  in  the  great 
treasury  of  God,  reserved  for  the  restorations 
of  the  Lord's  Advent,  it  is  not,  in  my  judg- 
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ment,  wise  or  spiritually  healthful  even  to 
speculate.  That  soul  and  spirit  will  be 
clothed  hereafter  with  the  body  which  we 
have  been  preparing  for  ourselves  by  the 
tenor  of  our  lives,  that  this  body  will  be  in 
corruptible,  and  that  in  this  body  we  shall 
stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  is 
the  certain  and  indisputable  teaching  of 
Holy  Scripture.  All  else  rests  on  indirect 
statements,  or  on  isolated  passages,  and  on 
deductions  from  them  which,  in  most  cases, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  doubtful  and  pre 
carious. 

(b)  Not  less  precarious  are,  in  my  judg 
ment,  all  attempts  to  draw  special  inferences 
from  the  Resurrection  parable  in  reference 
to  the  second  great  truth  which  it  reveals  to 
us, — that  the  body  which  is  to  be  will  differ 
widely  from  the  body  that  now  is,  and  from 
the  body  that  is  laid  in  the  grave.  The 
fundamental  difference,  we  know,  lies  in  the 
broad  fact  that  the  Resurrection  body  will 
be  a  spiritual  body ;  but  what  a  spiritual 
body  really  is  we  can  now  form  no  adequate 
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conception  whatever.  It  may  well  be  that 
this  spiritual  body,  in  some  manner  that  we 
cannot  imagine,  may  express  the  true  per 
sonality  of  each  one  apart  from  all  that 
might  be  accidental  or  transitory — that  soul 
so  to  speak,  will  know  soul,  just  as,  in  the 
mysterious  scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  the 
recognition  by  the  Apostles  of  the  two 
glorified  "men""  as  Moses  and  Elijah  was 
immediate,  and  plainly  prior  to  any  com 
munication  that  they  might  be  supposed  to 
have  received  from  our  blessed  Lord  after 
wards.  But  on  these  deep  mysteries  we  do 
not  presume  to  speculate.  All  that  it  is  right 
for  us  to  know,  we  know.  We  shall  all  be 
changed,  but  we  shall  all  be  ourselves;  and 
it  does  not  seem  improper  to  add,  known  to 
be  ourselves,  though  how,  we  may  never  be 
able  to  imagine  on  this  side  the  grave. 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  sober  and 
meditative  Christian's  view  of  the  true  mean 
ing  of  that  on  which  the  Apostles  were  ques 
tioning  among  themselves — the  rising  again 
from  the  dead  —  or  as  they,  after  their 
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Master's  Resurrection,  would  indisputably 
have  characterised  it — the  rising  again  of 
the  body  at  the  last  great  day. 

We  may  now  conclude ;  but  let  us  not  part 
without  one  plain  and  helpful  thought — that, 
anxious  and  perplexing  as  many  of  the  ques 
tions  ever  must  be  that  seem  to  force  them 
selves  upon  us  as  we  meditate  upon  this 
great  Article  of  our  Faith,  this  certainly  is 
true,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection 
of  the  body  is  easy  when  viewed  in  connec 
tion  with  the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord — that 
Resurrection  of  His  holy  body  which  we  cele 
brate  on  this  most  blessed  day.  We  here 
appeal  to  no  parable,  however  helpful  and 
suggestive.  We  appeal  to  a  fact  and  to  a 
truth.  We  appeal  to  a  fact  which,  amid  all 
the  higher  criticisms  and  semi-scepticisms  of 
the  day,  is  becoming  recognised  more  and 
more  as  one  of  the  most  certain  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  world, — that  He  who  was  laid 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  and  Nicodemus  in 
the  rocky  tomb,  veritably  and  demonstrably 
dead,  did  on  the  third  day  rise  with  His 
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own  veritable  body,  and  on  the  fortieth  day 
ascend  with  that  same  body,  sublimated  and 
glorified,  into  the  heavens  above,  and  in  the 
presence  of  angels  and  men.  This  is  the 
fact:  and  the  truth  that  is  eternally  bound 
up  with  it  is  this :  — "  Christ  is  the  first 
fruits  of  them  that  are  asleep";  and  as 
it  was  with  the  first  fruits,  so  shall  it  be 
with  the  great  harvest  of  humanity.  As 
Christ  for  us  and  for  our  salvation  vouch 
safed  to  be  unclothed,  and,  in  that  mystic 
state,  to  pass  into  the  waiting  realm  of  de 
parted  souls,  even  so  will  it  be  with  each 
member  of  the  great  human  family  that  dies 
before  His  Advent;  and  even  as  He  returned 
and  took  again  the  angel-watched  body,  even 
so  will  each  one  of  us  be  called  forth  from  the 
unseen  world,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Lord's 
Resurrection  be  clothed  each  with  his  own 
proper  body,  and  in  that  body,  imperishable 
and  incorruptible,  behold  the  Lord  in  His 
glorified  body,  and  hear  from  Him  the  final 
award. 

This  it  is — this  union  of  the  certain  fact 
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with  the  eternal  truth — which  forms  the  surest 
basis  for  the  belief  in  a  bodily  Resurrection. 
How  all  this  will  be  brought  about  when 
heaven  and  earth  will  be  passing  away,  who 
shall  dare  to  speculate  ?  What  aspect  each 
risen  body  will  present,  whether  the  aspect  of 
the  earth-life  or  some  changed  aspect  arising 
from  the  soul-life  in  the  unseen  world,  who 
shall  presume  to  say?  All  this,  an  inspired 
Apostle  tells  us,  belongs  to  the  unrevealed, 
and  to  the  deep  and  hidden  things  of  God. 
"  Beloved,"  he  saith,  "  it  is  not  yet  made 
manifest  what  we  shall  be.""  But  he  adds 
blessed  and  assuring  words  which  tell  us  that 
it  is  in  our  union  with  Christ  (for  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  Christ  to  whom  the 
Apostle  refers)  that  all  will  be  disclosed  and 
realised.  "  We  know,"  he  saith,  "  we  know," 
for  so  He  promised  in  His  high-priestly  prayer, 
"that  if  He  shall  be  manifested  we  shall  be 
like  Him;  for  we  shall  see  Him  even  as  He 
is."  When  we  gaze  on  that  adorable  face 
all  will  finally  be  revealed.  In  our  likeness 
to  Him  every  anxious  question  as  to  recog- 
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nition  will  find  its  answer;  every  doubt  as 
to  identity  of  person  will  be  dissipated.  We 
shall  know,  and  we  shall  be  known.  It  will 
then  be  no  seeing  with  earthly  eyes ;  no 
anxious  perusal  of  half-recognised  lineaments ; 
no  passionate  search  for  our  own  among  un 
counted  multitudes.  In  our  seeing  Him,  and 
in  our  union  with  Him,  will  all  these  heart- 
questions,  which  so  often  perplex  and  sadden 
us  here  below,  find  their  ultimate  answers, 
though  how,  may  at  present  be  to  us  incon 
ceivable.  Wherefore  let  us  pray  for  a  fuller 
and  brighter  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Lord's 
Resurrection,  and  in  the  ever  -  quickening 
blessedness  of  union  with  a  risen  Lord.  Our 
questioning  of  what  the  rising  again  from  the 
dead  may  mean  will  then  bear  to  us  its  fullest 
fruit;  and  the  reassurance  that  we  often  feel 
the  need  of  when  we  closely  meditate  upon 
the  Resurrection  of  the  body  will  be  minis 
tered  to  us  in  its  fullest  measures.  If  we 
are  truly  united  with  Him  here  we  shall  be 
united  with  Him  for  ever.  "If  we  die  with 
Him,  we  shall  live  with  Him":  unclothed 
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or  reclothed,  resting  in  the  unseen  world,  or 
rising,  caught  up  in  clouds,  to  meet  Him  in 
the  air,  we  shall  be  His:  His  life  will  be 
our  life,  "and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with 
the  Lord." 


VI. 

THE   ARGUMENT    OF    COMMON    SENSE. 

"  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hoped  in  Christ,  we  are  of 
all  men  most  pitiable." — 1  CORINTHIANS  xv.  19. 

BEFORE  entering  into  more  detailed  arguments, 
let  us  pause  to  give  some  consideration  to  a 
homely  but  still  singularly  persuasive  argu 
ment  derived  from  the  plain  circumstances  of 
the  case  that  is  suggested  and  implied  in  the 
text — an  argument  based  on  common  expe 
rience,  and,  so  to  say,  on  the  very  congruities 
of  things — that  such  a  life  as  the  Apostles 
and  early  preachers  of  the  Gospel  lived  and 
rejoiced  to  live,  must  have  had  something  real 
and  certain  to  rest  upon. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  the  general 
argument,  let  us  ascertain  clearly  the  exact 
form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us  by  the 
text.  According  to  the  usual  rendering,  the 
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word  "only,"  which  is  really  the  emphatic 
word,  and  belongs  to  the  whole  of  the  first 
half  of  the  text,  is  associated  with  the  words 
"this  life"— "this  life  only,11  and  with  no 
reference  to  any  other  life.  Such  a  render 
ing,  however,  is  not  in  agreement  with  the 
order  of  the  words,  as  we  find  them  in  the 
original  text.  This  little  word  "  only,"  from 
the  position  in  which  it  was  placed  by  the 
Apostle,  almost  certainly  refers  not  merely  to 
the  two  words  "  this  life,"  but  to  all  the  words, 
"  If  in  this  life  we  have  hoped  in  Christ  "— 
only  this  and  nothing  more.  If  this  be  all, 
if  we  are  nothing  more  than  men  who  spend 
this  life  hoping  in  Christ,  and  yet  a  Christ 
that  has  never  risen,  we  are  of  all  men  most 
to  be  pitied.  We  spend  this  life  preaching 
a  crucified  Master,  amid  the  most  bitter 
trials  and  persecution,  "being  reviled  we 
bless,  being  persecuted  we  suffer  it;  we  are 
made  as  the  very  refuse  of  the  world " ;  and 
all  for  a  hope  in  Christ,  which,  if  there  be 
no  resurrection,  whether  for  man  or  for  the 
Son  of  Man,  is  an  illusion  and  a  mockery. 
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Yea,  verily,  of  all  men  most  wretched  and 
most  pitiable  must  we  be,  if  such  be  our 
lot  —  hopeless  hope  and  fruitless  suffering. 
Better  in  a  certain  sense  the  lot  of  the 
pagan,  who  eats  and  drinks  because  he  knows 
that  to-morrow  he  dies,  than  that  of  the 
Apostle  and  Evangelist,  who  lives  a  very 
life  of  death  on  this  earth  in  the  hope  of 
living  hereafter  with  One  who,  nevertheless, 
has  given  no  token  that  such  a  hope  can 
possibly  be  realised. 

Such  is  the  general  tenor  of  the  argument, 
an  argument  that  has  ever  rightly  held  a 
foremost  place  among  the  great  arguments 
for  the  truth  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection, 
and  of  the  Christian  Faith  which  rests  upon 
the  Resurrection,  as  its  one  changeless  and 
indestructible  foundation.  Such  is  the  argu 
ment  in  the  form  in  which  the  Apostle  is 
here  using  it — vital,  cogent,  and,  as  long  as 
human  nature  remains  the  same,  unanswer 
able.  But  the  statement  of  the  text  may 
admit  of  a  wider  application  and  develop 
ment  than  is  here  given  to  it  by  the  Apostle. 
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Is  it  not  just  as  true  of  us  now,  who  have 
received  the  message,  as  it  then  was  of  those 
who  delivered  it?  If  all  our  hope  here  and 
hereafter  is  placed  in  One  who  never  rose, 
or  at  any  rate  has  never  left  us  any  clear 
proof  of  it,  shall  not  we,  too,  be  "  of  all  men 
the  most  pitiable"?  What  a  life  of  inex 
plicable  mockery  would  this  present  life  be 
to  every  deep  thinker  if  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  from  the  dead  were  to  be  a  matter 
of  doubt  or  uncertainty,  and  if  hope  in 
Christ  were  to  be  bounded  by  earthly 
horizons,  and  the  conditions  of  ordinary 
mortality  ! 

Never,  my  brethren,  was  there  a  time  when 
the  utter  wretchedness  of  such  a  life  was 
more  necessary  to  be  brought  home  to  our 
thoughts  than  in  these  present  days  in  which 
we  are  living  !  The  whole  tendency  of  popular 
theology  is  to  place  in  the  background  the 
miraculous  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord, 
and  to  dwell  almost  exclusively  on  His  teach 
ing.  This  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  in 
Germany  at  the  present  time,  and  its  influ- 
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ence  is  beginning  to  be  felt  to  some  extent 
in  this  country.  Difficulties  are  suggested  as 
to  the  holy  mystery  of  the  Incarnation;  the 
true  meaning  of  the  declaration  of  the  Chris 
tian  creeds  as  to  the  eternal  Sonship  of  our 
blessed  Lord  is  explained  away ;  and  by 
natural  consequence  doubts  gather  round  the 
Resurrection  of  the  blessed  body  of  the  Lord 
and  the  reality  of  the  subsequent  manifesta 
tions.  In  a  word,  the  miraculous  is  mini 
mised,  if  not  passed  over  in  silence,  and  the 
Lord's  Resurrection,  if  not  inferentially  denied, 
is  plainly  declared  to  be  an  event  which  can 
not  be  regarded  as  having  any  practical  bear 
ing  upon  Christian  life,  or  as  holding  any 
pre-eminent  place  in  the  fore-ordered  plan  of 
the  salvation  of  mankind.  What  alone  affects 
us,  it  is  said,  is  Christ's  example,  and  Christ's 
teaching.  It  is  on  this  that  modern  thought 
lays  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only  stress, 
leaving  the  Person  of  Christ  undefined,  and 
the  fundamental  truths  as  to  His  holy  Nati 
vity,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  as  state 
ments  resting  only  on  the  authority  of  those 
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who  made  them,  and  open  to  all  the  doubts 
which  are,  it  is  alleged,  inherently  bound  up 
with  all  narratives  in  which  the  order  of 
Nature  has  been  said  to  have  been  tran 
scended  or  modified.  The  result  is,  that  the 
blessed  and  eternal  truth  which  we  are  com 
memorating  on  this  most  holy  day,  with  all 
its  far-reaching  consequences,  this  foundation 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  is  neither  distinctly 
affirmed  nor  distinctly  denied,  but  left  in  the 
haze  of  the  hoped-for  but  the  unverified. 

Now,  this  is  a  time  in  which  this  most 
dangerous  and  most  delusive  manner  of  deal 
ing  with  vital  and  essential  truth  must  be 
put  plainly  to  the  test;  and  in  no  way 
could  it  better  be  done,  in  reference  to  our 
dear  Lord's  Resurrection,  than  by  endea 
vouring  fully  to  realise  what  the  text  clearly 
involves  and  implies,  viz.,  that  mere  hope  in 
the  fact  that  the  Lord  did  verily  rise  in 
and  with  the  body  that  was  crucified  — 
hope,  without  assurance — must  in  the  sequel 
leave  us  in  the  deepest  soul  -  disquietude 
and — if  we  have  any  hearts  to  feel,  and  any 
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lingering  love  for  Christ  still  left  in  us — 
in  a  state  but  little  removed  from  that 
described  in  the  text — the  state  of  being  of 
all  men  most  pitiable. 

To  put  the  matter,  then,  clearly  and  sharply 
before  us,  and  fully  to  realise  the  truth  of 
the  text,  let  us  assume  that  it  could  be 
made  to  appear  to  us  highly  probable  that, 
notwithstanding  all  our  hopes,  Christ  did 
really  never  rise ;  that  He  lived,  preached, 
wrought  miracles,  and  even  assured  His  dis 
ciples  that  He  would  return ;  but  still,  after 
His  expiatory  death,  never  did  return,  and 
was  never  seen  by  the  eye  of  mortal  man  save 
in  dreams  and  visions  which  may  have  been 
designed  to  minister  some  measures  of  hope 
and  assurance.  Supposing,  now,  this  could 
be  made  to  seem  highly  probable  to  us,  why 
would  the  words  of  the  text  be  found  to  be 
most  bitterly  true  ?  Why  should  we  tend 
to  become  of  all  men  most  pitiable?  Could 
we  not  rest  in  the  hope  that  He  still 
existed,  though  the  eye  had  never  truly  seen 
Him,  nor  the  hand  handled  Him  since  His 
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crucifixion  ?  Could  we  not  hope  for  His 
return  to  this  earth  even  though  He  had 
never  been  seen  corporeally  to  leave  it  ? 
Why  this  unqualified  insistence  on  the  phy 
sical  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  took  again  the 
body  that  He  had  worn  on  earth  after  that 
body  had  had  been  crucified  and  laid  in 
the  chambers  of  the  grave  ? 

The  first  answer  to  these  questions  is 
obvious — that  if  we  do  not  accept  the  truth 
of  the  fact,  we  can  no  longer  rely  on  the 
Gospel  message.  The  Gospels  stand  pledged 
to  the  fact  that  our  Lord  did  take  again 
the  body  He  had  laid  down,  and,  further, 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  his  life 
time,  not  only  in  figures  and  similitude,  but 
in  plainly -spoken  words,  He  had  said  so. 
We  know,  too,  that  after  His  death  His 
Apostles  made  this  blessed  truth  the  almost 
exclusive  substance  of  all  their  preach 
ing.  "  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection  "  was 
well-nigh  the  sum  total  of  the  earliest  evan 
gelistic  message.  To  have  seen  the  Lord 
after  He  had  risen  was,  as  we  know  in  the 
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case  of  St.  Matthias,  the  indispensable  quali 
fication  for  the  Apostolate,  and  was,  we  may 
remember,  that  on  which  St.  Paul  more  than 
once  emphatically  dwelt  as  his  credential 
when  he  claimed  for  himself  the  great  title 
of  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  indig 
nant  outburst  to  his  Corinthian  converts : 
"  Am  I  not  Apostle  ?  am  I  not  free  ? "  was, 
as  it  were,  almost  instinctively  justified  by 
the  "Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  ? "  which  immediately  follows,  and  re 
veals  in  a  moment  how  vividly  he  felt  that 
this,  and  only  this,  could  have  warranted 
him  in  claiming  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the 
Corinthian  Church.  The  more  closely  we 
consider  this  prerogative  of  having  seen  the 
risen  Lord,  the  more  deeply  must  we  become 
convinced  that  the  whole  claim  to  trust 
worthiness  and  veracity  on  the  part  of  the 
Gospel  message  is  wound  round  the  plain 
historical  and  physical  fact  of  the  Lord's 
Resurrection.  Doubt  it,  and  we  must  doubt 
the  whole  claim  that  the  miraculous  element 
of  the  Gospels  has  on  our  acceptance  and 
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belief.  Not  only  must  the  wonder-working 
powers  of  our  Redeemer  be  called  into  ques 
tion;  not  only  must  the  Incarnation  be  re 
garded  as  open  to  the  gravest  and  most 
disquieting  doubt ;  but,  still  further,  the  dear 
Lord's  very  claim  to  be  our  Redeemer,  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  words,  must  ultimately 
be  set  aside  as  inconceivable,  if  we  set  aside, 
or  even  to  any  extent  seriously  doubt  in, 
the  reality  of  His  Resurrection. 

These  last  words  may  seem  startling,  and 
these  inferences  overstrained ;  but  pause  for 
a  moment,  my  dear  friends,  and  consider 
whether  the  plainest  and  most  homely  reason 
ing  will  not  assuredly  lead  us  to  the  dread 
ful  conclusion  that  it  must  be  so — that  if 
the  Lord  did  not  rise  from  the  tomb  in 
which  He  was  laid,  there  cannot  be  to  us 
any  proof  on  which  we  can  rest  that  atone 
ment  has  really  been  made  for  us,  that  re 
demption  has  been  effected,  that  rescue  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  of  death  has  been 
won  for  us,  and  that  forgiveness  of  sin  is 
a  holy  and  enduring  reality. 
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Bear  with  me,  then,  if  I  now  endeavour, 
in  conclusion,  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  just  said  ;  and  to  show  to  any  one 
who  has  any  heart-love  for  the  Lord  who 
died  for  him,  how,  when  we  begin  to  doubt 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection, 
we  are  verily  approaching  the  state  of  those 
of  whom  the  text  speaks;  and,  if  doubt 
passes  into  disbelief,  must  be  of  all  men 
most  miserable  and  most  pitiable.  Does  it 
need  many  words  to  prove  this? 

Is  not  this  certainly  true,  that  if  we 
cannot  feel  sure  that  we  have  been  redeemed 
from  the  powers  of  sin  and  death,  our  lot  in 
this  world  must  be  the  saddest  conceivable  ? 
To  feel  sin  within  us  and  around  us  and 
blighting  every  effort  for  good,  chilling  every 
hope,  thwarting  every  endeavour,  and  not 
also  to  feel  that  there  is  some  countervailing 
influence,  is  to  dwell  within  the  very  gates  of 
despair.  And  how  can  we  feel  that  there  is 
this  countervailing  influence  if  He  who  came 
to  help  us,  and  to  break  for  us  the  power  of 
sin  and  death,  who  underwent  the  penalty  of 
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sin,  and  died  as  we  die,  never  rose  again,  and 
never  by  the  actual  visible  tangible  presence 
of  His  own  holy  body,  showed  that  He  was 
the  conqueror  of  death,  and  had  undergone 
sin's  penalty,  not  only  to  triumph  in  Himself, 
but  also  for  the  whole  human  race  whom  He 
came  to  release  and  to  save  ? 

Pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  really 
appalling  nature  of  the  argument,  that  if 
the  Redeemer  had  not  risen  the  power  of  sin 
must  be  deemed  to  have  prevailed  even  over 
Him  who  came  to  save  us  from  it.  Else  why 
was  its  penalty,  after  having  been  endured 
for  our  sakes,  not  plainly  shown  to  have  had 
no  enduring  power  on  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  ?  If  our  dear  Lord  had  not  risen  as 
He  rose,  with  His  own  veritable  body,  with 
the  wounds  on  His  blessed  hands  and  feet 
and  side,  I  see  not  how  the  edge  of  such  an 
argument  could  be  turned,  nor  how  any 
doubting  soul  could  be  brought  to  feel  any 
real  confidence  whatever  in  its  own  Redemp 
tion.  Redemption !  and  no  token  or  trace 
of  victory  in  the  divinely-appointed  pro- 
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cedure  by  which  Redemption  was  to  be 
secured.  Our  dear  Lord  might  doubtless 
have  taken  again  His  body  even  as  He  took 
it,  but  if  no  eye  of  man  had  beheld  it,  nor 
hand  of  man  had  touched  it,  where  could 
have  been  the  assurance  to  mankind  either 
that  Redemption  had  been  won  for  us, 
and  that  death  had  been  swallowed  up  in 
victory  ? 

There  is  one  more  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  the  text,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
a  simple  and  heart-whole  belief  in  the  bodily 
Resurrection  of  our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour 
which  may  to  some  minds  appear  to  be  even 
more  convincing,  as  appealing  not  so  much 
simply  to  our  reason,  as  to  our  reason  in 
connection  with  our  deepest  sensibilities. 
What,  my  dear  friends,  is  our  highest  and 
holiest  hope  —  the  most  blessed  hope  of 
which  our  nature  is  susceptible  ?  The 
answer  may  be  easily  given,  and  given,  in 
part,  in  the  words  of  an  Apostle.  The 
holiest  hope  that  the  heart  of  redeemed 
man  can  entertain  is  to  behold  the  glorified 
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face  and  form  of  Him  who  rose  this  day,  and, 
having  beheld  it,  to  be  for  ever  with  Him. 

But  how  can  we  presume  to  entertain 
such  a  hope  if  we  have  any  doubts  as  to 
that  Lord's  bodily  Resurrection  ?  Is  not 
this  Resurrection  of  the  body  that  which 
forms,  so  to  speak,  the  link,  the  eternal 
link,  between  us  and  Him  ?  If  He  had  left 
His  body  where  believing  men  had  laid  it, 
and  that  dear  body  had  never  been  vivified 
and  glorified,  what  really  rational  hope 
could  we  entertain  of  that  union  and  com 
munion  in  which  Holy  Scripture  permits 
us,  and  even  encourages  us,  to  look  for  in 
our  Redeemer's  kingdom?  How  could  we 
sit  down  with  Him  at  the  marriage  feast 
of  the  Lamb  ?  How  could  we  drink  with 
Him  the  new  fruit  of  the  vine  in  the  mystic 
union  to  which  He  Himself  vouchsafed,  while 
on  earth,  to  allude,  unless  there  was  some 
thing,  some  element  of  glorified  corporeity, 
in  common,  to  such  an  extent  as  the  finite 
can  have  aught  in  common  with  the  infinite, 
between  us  and  Him  ?  His  body  must  have 
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risen;  His  body  must  have  been  borne 
"through  all  the  heavens'"  to  where  it  now 
is,  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  for  such 
thoughts  as  Scripture  permits  us  to  enter 
tain  to  be  thinkable  and  intelligible.  Yes, 
I  sincerely  believe  that  we  may  be  so  bold 
as  reverently  and  humbly  to  say  that  there 
is  the  deepest  ground  for  thinking  that  the 
reality  of  the  union  of  the  Redeemer  with 
His  own  through  the  ages  of  eternity 
depends  more,  perhaps  far  more,  on  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  Lord's  Resurrec 
tion  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospels, 
than  has  yet  been  distinctly  set  forth  even 
in  the  best  meditative  theology. 

But  it  must  needs  be  that  now  we  pause. 
We  have  ascended  in  thought  to  great 
heights,  and  have  approached  the  fringes 
of  the  deepest  and  most  consolatory  mys 
teries;  but  I  trust  in  God  it  will  not  have 
been  without  the  conviction  that  a  true  and 
unhesitating  belief  in  the  Gospel  teaching  of 
the  Lord's  Resurrection  is  of  the  most  vital 
moment;  and  that  the  thought  either  that 
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this  doctrine  has  no  practical  bearing  on 
Christian  life  and  conversation,  or,  worse 
still,  that  it  can  be  held  loosely  as  an  in 
explicable  mystery,  is  verily  to  approach, 
if  not  afterwards  to  join,  the  sad  company 
of  those  who  of  all  men  are  most  pitiable — 
men  who  have  some  fleeting  hope  in  Christ, 
but  have  lost  all  belief  in  the  circumstances 
of  His  Resurrection. 

Let  us  then,  my  dear  friends,  pray  heartily, 
all  of  us,  as  the  disciples  prayed,  to  receive 
an  increase  of  faith,  and  by  faith  I  mean 
that  simple,  humble,  and  childlike  faith  in 
these  Gospel  mysteries  —  that,  in  the  sight 
of  God  especially,  in  such  times  as  the 
present,  is  of  great  price.  The  tendency  of 
our  own  times,  marked  as  they  are  by  a 
plain  disinclination  to  accept  the  miraculous 
and  the  supernatural,  is  singularly  unfavour 
able  to  a  true  appreciation  of  such  holy 
mysteries  as  we  are,  this  day,  invited  to  con 
template — the  angel-watched  body,  the  change 
as  to  immediate  recognition  apparently  caused 
by  the  re-entry  of  soul  and  spirit  into  the 
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resting  body,  the  glimpse  vouchsafed  to  us  of 
the  resting  place,  the  separately  laid  aside 
grave  clothes,  the  folded  up  napkin,  the 
tokens  and  traces  of  the  reverent  order  that 
marked  the  Divine  awakening.  All  these 
things  we  must  accept  just  as  we  find  them 
recorded,  simply  and  sympathetically,  feeling 
sure  that  they  were  designed  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  what  they  certainly  do  not  fail  to 
impress,  the  sense  of  the  reality  of  all  that 
took  place,  and  the  simple  truthfulness  of 
the  narrative  of  an  event  that,  in  its  issues, 
changed  the  whole  aspects  of  the  world,  and, 
it  may  be  of  the  universe. 

Thus  should  we  regard  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Lord — simply  believing  and  thank 
fully  rejoicing;  for  Christ,  as  yesterday"^ 
collect  most  truly  says,  "rose  again  for  us" 
— for  us — to  give  to  us  the  abiding  assurance 
that  the  eternal  Father  had  accepted  the 
adorable  sacrifice,  and  that  the  everlasting 
truth  was  now  certified  to  angels  and  to 
men,  that  "the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanse th  us  from  all  sin." 


VII. 

HISTORICAL  CERTAINTY    OF    THE    FACT 
OF   THE    RESURRECTION. 

"  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection."— ACTS  vii.  18. 

I  WILL  now  attempt  to  set  forward  in  a 
plain  but,  I  hope,  conclusive  manner,  the 
grounds  we  are  permitted  to  have  for  re 
garding  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  and 
Master  as  a  simple  historical  fact,  as  certain 
and  as  verifiable  as  any  one  of  the  best 
accredited  facts  in  the  history  of  the  past. 
Such  an  attempt  is  not  by  any  means  un 
necessary  at  the  present  time.  The  tendency 
of  modern  thought  is  to  accept  the  general 
history  of  our  Lord's  life  and  work,  but  to 
place  in  the  background  its  supernatural 
characteristics,  and  especially  its  earthly 
beginning  and  its  earthly  close.  The  In 
carnation  is  now  plainly  regarded  as  a  con- 
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ception  due  to  retrospective  reverence,  and 
to  that  tendency  to  deify  the  human,  of 
which  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  so-called  religions  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  has  fared  somewhat  similarly  with 
the  Resurrection.  It  has  been  deemed  to 
be  so  antecedently  incredible  that  one  really 
dead  could  really  rise  again  from  the  dead 
with  the  veritable  body  from  which  life  had 
departed,  that,  from  the  days  of  Celsus 
down  to  our  own,  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord  has  been  referred,  and  now  I  fear  in 
creasingly  so,  to  waking  dreams  and  illusions, 
to  which  love  and  reverence  may  have  given 
birth,  but  which  were  nought  save  dreams 
and  illusions  from  the  very  first. 

In  a  word,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  is 
felt  to  be  something  that  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  simple  historical  fact.  If  it  is  to  be 
believed  at  all,  it  must  be  believed  simply 
as  a  matter  of  faith.  But,  alas,  faith  often 
breaks  down  under  the  strain,  and  the  result 
is  doubt  and  difficulty  as  to  the  whole 
earthly  life  of  our  blessed  Lord — its  begin- 
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ning  as  well  as  its  close.  A  hesitating  or 
suspended  belief  in  the  Resurrection  is  soon 
found  to  be  wholly  incompatible  with  a 
belief  in  the  Incarnation ;  the  eternal  Son 
of  God  becomes  the  mortal  Son  of  Man — 
highly  exalted  it  may  be,  the  holiest  and 
purest  of  the  children  of  men,  but  Immanuel 
no  longer, — the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  the 
race  and  of  the  world  only  in  imagination 
and  idealism. 

It  is  thus  of  vital  importance,  and  especially 
at  a  time  such  as  the  present,  to  realise  that 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
can  be  shown  to  be  an  historical  fact 
as  certain  and  indisputable  as  any  event 
that  holds  a  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
past. 

The  evidence  it  is  spiritually  helpful  from 
time  to  time  to  reconsider  and  review, — and 
that  not  from  any  conscious  doubtfulness  in 
our  souls,  or  from  any  feeling  of  present 
need  for  further  reassurance,  but  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  deepening  our  conviction  of 
the  absolute  reality  of  the  events  from  which 
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Christianity  emerged,  and  of  the  truly 
absolute  certitude  of  all  that  the  Gospel 
reveals  to  us  of  the  Person  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  Too  often,  perhaps  far  too  often, 
we  rest  satisfied  with  a  general  acceptance  of 
the  foundation  facts  of  the  Christian  faith. 

But  there  are  times  when  it  is  good  for 
us  to  pass  out  of  this  otiose  assent,  and  to 
invigorate  our  faith  by  plainly  answering  those 
plain  questions  which  such  a  time  as  the 
present,  such  a  season  as  this  blessed  Easter 
tide,  is  certain  to  awaken.  This  is  a  time 
when  each  one  of  us  may  profitably  ask 
himself,  Why  do  I  believe,  as  firmly  as  I  do 
believe,  that  my  Master  did  verily  die,  and 
did  verily  rise  again  from  the  chambers  of 
the  grave  ?  And  let  us  now  suppose  that 
this  is  the  question  which  we  have  before 
us.  What  shall  be  our  answer? 

The  first  and  most  obvious  answer  would, 
in  most  cases,  probably  be  this : — Because 
the  Holy  Gospels  have  revealed  it  to  us. 
But  such  an  answer,  though  conclusive  to 
every  true-hearted  believer,  does  plainly 
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involve  other  questions,  which  in  a  matter  so 
absolutely  vital  as  that  of  the  fundamental 
basis  of  Christianity  must  be  answered  fully 
and  clearly.  And  these  questions  relate,  as 
we  well  know,  to  the  date  of  the  Gospels, 
the  credibility  of  the  writers,  and  the  count 
less  subsidiary  considerations  which  are  in 
volved  in  the  examination  of  the  evangelical 
narrative.  Happy,  thrice  happy  and  blessed, 
are  they  to  whom  all  these  further  questions 
seem  idle  and  superfluous,  who  simply  and 
humbly  believe,  and  to  whose  gentle  and 
trustful  minds  faith  and  history  ever  appear 
to  be  so  entwined  in  their  study  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  that  to  read  is  to  receive 
without  doubtfulness  and  hesitancy.  But  in 
an  age  such  as  the  present,  believers  of  this 
higher  strain  are  comparatively  few  ;  and  if 
a  general  answer  is  to  be  found  to  such  a 
question  as  that  which  is  now  before  us,  it 
must  be  found  at  any  rate  in  its  first  and 
broadest  form,  in  those  facts  and  circum 
stances  about  which  no  reasonable  doubt  can 
be  entertained  by  any  reasonable  mind. 
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When,  then,  plainly  asked  why  we  believe 
that  the  Lord  rose  from  the  tomb  in  which 
human  hands  had  laid  him,  we  reply  thus : 
First,  because  this  Resurrection  was  proclaimed 
from  the  very  first  by  men  who  had  not 
only  seen  the  Lord  with  their  own  eyes, 
but  on  one  occasion  (unless  we  are  prepared 
to  reject  every  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
narrative  of  St.  Paul  with  the  narrative  of 
St.  Matthew)  had  seen  very  many  others  see 
Him,  and  testify  by  their  outward  act  of 
adoration  that  they  did  see  Him,  and  did 
realise  His  veritable  presence,  even  though 
there  were  some  then  present  who  doubted 
it.  Secondly,  because  though  confessedly  an 
incredible  story,  and  though  confronted  on 
the  part  of  the  Jews  by  a  counter-story,  it 
was  nevertheless  believed  in  from  the  very 
first :  and,  thirdly,  because  the  proclamation 
of  the  Lord's  Resurrection  was  made  the 
basis  of  the  whole  evangelical  message.  The 
fact  that  our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead  was 
set  forth  as  the  irrefutable  evidence  of  the 
validity  and  truth  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus, 
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and  the  Resurrection  was  the  sum  and  sub 
stance  of  the  Apostolic  Gospel.  The  simple 
existence  of  Christianity  from  the  birthday 
of  the  Church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  down 
to  the  present  time  may  thus  be  claimed  to 
be  the  abiding  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the 
Lord's  Resurrection. 

These  are  the  three  plain  and,  it  may  be 
fairly  said,  conclusive  reasons  why  we  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  did  verily  rise  from  the  dead. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  them  a 
little  more  closely.  And,  first,  as  to  the 
statement  that  the  Resurrection  was  pro 
claimed  as  a  fact  from  the  very  first. 

That  this  was  so,  that  the  rising  from  the 
tomb  of  Him  who  had  been  crucified  was 
openly  proclaimed  from  the  very  first,  we 
can  appeal  to  the  book  from  which  the  text 
is  taken — the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — a  book 
which  those  best  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion,  now,  almost  unhesitatingly,  pro 
nounce  to  have  been  written  not  more  than 
thirty-three  years  after  the  crucifixion. 

When   we    turn    to    that    Book,   we    find 
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that  the  great  address  delivered  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Temple  only  ten  days  after 
the  Lord  had  finally  left  the  earth — an 
address  which  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 
three  thousand  souls — was  based  absolutely  and 
entirely  on  the  fact  that  the  Jesus  whom 
the  Jews  crucified  was  raised  up  by  God, 
and  that  the  witnesses  of  it  stood  around  the 
speaker.  "This  Jesus  did  God  raise  up, 
whereof  we  are  all  witnesses." 

A  very  short  time,  probably  only  a  few 
days  afterwards,  the  performance  of  a  signal 
miracle  gave  an  occasion  to  St.  Peter  to 
address  a  wondering  concourse  of  people 
in  Solomon's  Porch,  some  of  whom  might 
have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  cruci 
fixion  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  that  address 
thrice  does  the  Apostle  St.  Peter  speak  of 
the  Lord's  Resurrection,  and  again,  as  in 
the  former  address,  does  he  declare  himself 
and  others  to  be  witnesses  of  it.  No  words 
could  be  more  direct  and  explicit.  And 
that  these  words  were  not  unnoted  by 
those  who  heard  them,  we  know  well  from 
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the  anxiety  they  caused  to  the  Sadducees — 
who,  of  all  men  at  that  time,  were  most 
interested  in  proving  such  declarations  to  be 
false.  Yet  not  a  trace  of  any  attempted 
confutation !  On  the  contrary,  it  is  said 
that  many  of  those  who  "  heard  the  word  " 
believed,  and  that  the  number  of  those  who 
had  now  joined  a  Church  which  owed  its 
existence  to  the  Resurrection  had  swollen  to 
more  than  five  thousand  souls ;  for  the  studied 
mention  of  "  men "  seems  to  imply  that  it 
was  an  estimate  that  by  no  means  included 
all  who  were  then  believing  in  a  risen 
Messiah. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  people  only  that 
this  fundamental  declaration  was  made — it 
was  to  the  whole  assembled  Sanhedrim,  to 
rulers,  to  elders,  and  to  scribes,  among 
whom  may  well  have  been  some  of  those 
who  bribed  the  soldiers  that  watched  the 
sepulchre,  and  bid  them  circulate  the  story 
of  the  stealing  of  the  body — it  was  to  this 
supreme  body  that  had  the  most  vital  in 
terest  in  disproving  the  Resurrection  that 
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St.  Peter,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
proclaimed  the  Resurrection  of  Him  whom 
they  had  crucified.  And  what  did  they 
when  they  heard  the  uncompromising  decla 
ration?  Silence  it  at  once  by  their  own 
story,  and  charge  the  Apostles  with  deliberate 
falsehood — falsehood  in  its  worst  and  most 
shameful  form  ?  No,  they  parleyed  with 
them,  threatened  them,  and  bid  them  no 
more  preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  time  that  they 
were  to  hear  the  unqualified  declaration  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Him  whom  they  had 
crucified.  Again,  before  the  same  supreme 
body,  St.  Peter,  and  the  Apostles  with  him, 
solemnly  made  answer,  not  only  that  God 
had  raised  Jesus,  but  exalted  Him  to  be  the 
ever-living  Giver  of  repentance  to  Israel 
and  remission  of  sins.  The  crucified  One 
was  to  be  the  Prince  and  Saviour  of  the 
chosen  people,  and  for  the  truth  of  what 
they  said  they  appealed  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God.  And  what  was  the  answer  and  the 
actions  of  the  Council  ?  What  they  would 
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have  done  we  know.  They  would  have 
washed  out  the  remembrance  of  those  words 
with  blood.  "  They  were  minded  to  slay 
them,"  and  would  have  carried  out  their 
purpose  on  the  earliest  opportunity  had  not 
Gamaliel  made  his  memorable  protest,  and 
bid  them  remember  that  the  future  would 
speak  for  itself.  And  the  future  has  spoken, 
and  the  Universal  Church  is  not  only  the 
abiding  witness,  but  the  ever-living  verifi 
cation  of  the  Resurrection. 

I  might  easily  carry  on  the  narrative  and 
show  that  "  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection "  was 
the  changeless  Gospel  of  the  Apostles  and 
their  followers,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  Resurrection  was  pro 
claimed  as  a  fact  from  the  first,  and,  further, 
believed  in  as  a  fact  from  the  first.  Those  five 
thousand  men  that  believed  within  a  very  few 
months,  perhaps  a  very  few  weeks,  after  the 
Lord  had  ascended,  were  they  not  believers  in 
the  Resurrection,  and  believers  too  when  a 
counter-story  was  everywhere  in  circulation 
around  them  ? 
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But  we  need  not  appeal  only  to  the  belief 
and  convictions  of  early  believers.  We  may 
appeal  to  the  very  adversaries  and  the  gain- 
sayers.  The  two  scenes  before  the  Sanhedrim 
have  ever  seemed  to  me  to  indicate  with  un 
mistakable  clearness  that  many  of  those 
seventy-two  men,  though  they  might  not  have 
definitely  believed  that  the  blessed  fact  was  a 
fact,  were,  so  to  say,  standing  at  gaze.  The 
miracle  performed  on  the  lame  man  at  the 
Beautiful  Gate,  which  they  plainly  said  they 
could  not  deny,  had  shaken  them,  and  left  in 
the  background  of  the  mind  the  feeling  of  the 
possibility  of  the  mightier  miracle  being  true 
after  all.  Their  action  on  this  occasion,  and 
still  more  so  on  the  second  occasion  of  the 
Apostles  being  brought  before  them,  when 
they  ultimately  accepted  the  counsel  of 
Gamaliel,  though  at  first  they  had  all  but 
come  to  the  resolution  of  stopping  the  story 
of  the  Apostles  by  killing  them,  has  never 
seemed  to  me  in  harmony  with  any  clear  con 
viction  on  the  part  of  the  whole  of  the  Council 

that    the    declaration  of    St.    Peter   and   the 
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Apostles  was  utterly  and  absolutely  unworthy 
of  belief.  What  the  watching  soldiers  had 
reported  to  some,  at  least,  of  those  present 
lingered  in  memory,  and  the  possibility  of 
being  found  in  the  sequel  to  be  fighters  against 
God  reflected  itself  in  the  whole  course  of  their 
action.  We  thus  seem  justified  in  the  asser 
tion  that  the  very  men  who  set  afloat  the 
counter-story  that  our  Lord's  disciples  stole 
away  His  body  while  the  soldiers  were  sleep 
ing,  not  only  made  no  use  of  it  in  their  deal 
ings  with  the  Apostles,  but  even  by  their 
irresolute  action  showed  some  signs  of  a  sort 
of  admission  of  the  possibility  that  the  Re 
surrection  of  the  Lord  might  really  have  taken 
place  in  the  manner  which  the  soldiers  had 
reported  to  them — that  the  earthquake  had 
given  birth  to  the  inexplicable  and  the 
incredible. 

But  even  if  we  cannot  positively  prove  that 
the  chief  priests  and  rulers  did  show  some 
signs  of  believing  that  the  Resurrection  might 
really  have  been  a  fact,  we  have  abundant 
proof  (unless  we  believe  that  St.  Luke  delibe- 
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rately  wrote  what  was  false)  that  even  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Gospel  the  believers  in  the 
Resurrection  were  very  numerous.  St.  Luke 
says  that  "  the  disciples  multiplied  in  Jerusalem 
— in  the  very  headquarters  of  Judaism — ex 
ceedingly";  and,  as  if  it  were  to  meet  the 
objection  that  probably  it  was  only  from  the 
very  lowest  class  that  these  disciples  were  drawn, 
it  is  added  by  the  Evangelist "  that  a  great  com 
pany  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith."" 

Two  of  the  great  reasons,  then,  for  a  belief 
in  the  Resurrection  seem  now  to  have  been 
fairly  made  out.  First,  that  it  was  proclaimed 
as  a  fact  from  the  very  first;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  was  widely  believed  in  from  the  very 
first — and  (it  might  be  added)  in  the  very 
place,  viz.  Jerusalem,  where  a  counter-story 
was  in  circulation,  and  where,  if  confutation 
had  been  possible,  confutation  might  most 
easily  have  been  secured. 

The  third  point— viz.  that  the  Lord's  Re 
surrection  was  the  basis  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  a  belief  in  the  Resurrection 
and  a  belief  in  Christianity  were  plainly  con- 
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vertible  terms  —  really  needs  no  formulated 
proof.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  further,  those  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  which  friend  and  foe  now  admit  to  be 
genuine,  place  this  statement  beyond  the 
possibility  of  being  called  in  question.  Jesus 
and  the  Resurrection — whether  we  understand 
the  word  Resurrection  only  to  imply  the  Lord's 
Resurrection,  or  to  include  also  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come,  was  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  Apostolical  Gospel.  And  so  persuasively 
and  so  widely  was  that  Gospel  preached,  that 
we  may  be  shown  by  four  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
about  the  genuineness  of  which  no  reasonable 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  the  belief  in  the 
Lord's  Resurrection  as  a  fact,  and  as  that  to 
which  after  the  death  of  the  Founder  the  Church 
owed  its  continued  existence,  had  spread, 
within  thirty  years,  to  all  the  great  centres  of 
learning  and  civilisation  in  the  ancient  world. 

And  of  this  universality  of  belief  two  abiding 
witnesses  have  come  to  us  from  those  earliest 
ages  down  to  the  present  time — the  one,  the 
fact  that  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the 
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Lord  rose  is  the  pre-eminently  holy  day  of  the 
Christian  week ;  the  other,  the  fact  that  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  the 
showing  forth  of  the  Lord's  death  until  He 
come,  has  stood  in  close  and  uninterrupted 
connection  with  the  first  day  of  the  week  from 
the  very  first  Easter  Day  down  to  this  its 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-second  anniversary. 

Such,  then,  my  dear  friends,  are  the  broad 
grounds  on  which  every  sober  and  reasonable 
man  not  only  may  believe,  but  ought  to 
believe,  that  He  who  died  on  Golgotha  did 
verily  rise  again  with  His  own  veritable  body 
from  the  chambers  of  the  grave.  I  have  left 
several  subsidiary  arguments  completely  un 
touched.  I  have  used  only  one  single  Chris 
tian  record  about  the  authenticity  and  truth 
fulness  of  which  probably  fewer  doubts  are 
entertained  than  about  any  other  of  the 
historical  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 
And  you  now  have  seen  the  results. 

These  things  I  have  placed  before  you  not 
from  any  feeling  that  you  who  I  have  the 
happiness  of  addressing  entertain  any  of  those 
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unhappy  doubts  as  to  the  foundations  of 
Christianity  which  are  now,  alas,  finding  their 
way  into  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
hearts,  but  because  there  are  times  and  seasons 
when  it  is  good  for  us  to  realise  the  certainty 
of  the  great  and  vital  truths  of  our  common 
faith.  And  there  are  places,  too,  from  which 
no  uncertain  sounds  should  issue  on  such  a  day 
as  this,  and  such  places  are  our  ancient  and 
venerable  cathedrals.  Our  Church  may  have 
been  of  late  too  little  a  teaching  Church.  A 
working  Church  she  has  been — a  nobly  work 
ing  Church;  but  sacred  study  has  patently 
declined.  Arid  yet  never  was  there  a  time 
when  the  teaching  of  sound  doctrine  was 
more  needed  than  in  these  strange  closing 
years  of  an  eventful  century.  It  is  on  this 
sound  doctrine  and  its  truth  and  reality  that 
all  our  hopes  here  and  hereafter  absolutely 
depend.  Who,  for  example,  could  ever  hope 
for  any  continuity  of  existence  after  death  if 
the  Resurrection  of  our  dear  Lord  could  not 
be  shown  to  be  a  truth  and  a  certainty  ? 
How  could  we  ever  bow  before  our  Lord  as 
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King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  if  He  had 
not,  by  His  Resurrection,  been  declared  to  be, 
to  use  the  word  of  an  Apostle,  the  Son  of  God 
with  power  ?  How  could  we  ever  believe  in 
the  truth  that  His  blood  cleanseth  us  from 
all  sin,  if  God  had  given  no  token  that  the 
adorable  sacrifice  had  been  accepted,  and  that 
it  is  only  by  the  rising  again  of  the  Saviour 
that  repentant  man  received  the  assurance  of 
his  own  justification.  Round  the  Resurrection 
of  our  Lord  every  great  and  vital  doctrine  is 
closely  entwined.  With  it  all  is  life,  bright 
ness,  and  hope;  without  it,  all  is,  and  ever 
must  be  death,  darkness,  and  despair.  So 
God  in  His  mercy  give  us  all,  in  ever- 
increasing  measure,  a  deeper  conviction  of 
the  certainty  of  the  truth  of  the  Lord's  Re 
surrection,  and  an  ever  fuller  recognition  of 
all  that  the  blessed  truth  involves — the  hope, 
joy,  and  consolation  that  it  ministers  to  us 
below,  while  we  still  tarry  for  the  deliverance 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  for  the 
liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God. 
The  which  God  give  to  us  all. 


VIII. 

THE    POWER   OF   THE    RESURRECTION. 

"  That  I  may  know  Him,  and  the  power  of  His  resur 
rection,  and  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  being  made 
conformable  unto  His  death." — PHILIPPIANS  iii.  10. 

I  HAVE  again  the  happiness — and,  let  me  not 
fail  to  add,  the  responsibility — of  preaching 
to  you  on  the  morning  of  this  most  holy  and 
happy  day.  I  have  preached  on  this  day  so 
often  in  this  pulpit,  that  it  becomes  necessary 
so  far  to  allude  to  past  teaching  as  to  make 
present  teaching  more  connected,  and,  if  it 
please  God,  more  helpful  to  those  who  may 
hear  me. 

Two  years  ago,  I  felt  constrained  by  the 
recent  denials  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection,  set 
forth  in  a  popular  manner  by  an  eminent 
writer,  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  of  the  Lord's 
Resurrection  and  its  clear  historical  certainty, 
appealing  only  to  those  writings  which  no 
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reputable  critic  could  now  deny  to  have  been 
written  by  the  writer  with  whose  name  they 
are  associated — St.  Paul  the  Apostle.  In  that 
sermon  I  did,  I  sincerely  believe,  prove  by  fair 
historical  reasoning  that,  within  a  compara 
tively  short  time  after  the  death  of  the 
Founder,  the  belief  in  His  Resurrection  was 
spread  through  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
ancient  world — that,  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  must  have  been  often  tested,  and 
the  witnesses  cross-examined,  and  that  a 
belief  so  widely  spread  and  capable  of  being 
verified  could  only  be  accounted  for,  on  any 
known  principles  of  historical  criticism,  and 
on  any  plain  considerations  of  ordinary  com 
mon  sense,  by  the  truth  and  reality  of  the 
fact  which  was  the  foundation  and  subject 
of  the  belief.  To  this,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
only  one  answer  could  be  attempted — that 
these  early  preachers,  whose  proclamation  of 
Jesus  and  His  Resurrection  had  been  so 
readily  and  universally  accepted,  were  en 
thusiasts  who  had  been  deceived  by  those 
immediately  connected  with  our  Lord ;  these 
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earliest  informants  having  either  deliberately 
conspired  to  conceal  the  truth,  or  themselves 
been  the  victims  of  illusions.  This  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  otherwise  extraordinary 
fact  that,  within  a  very  few  years  of  the 
Lord's  death,  the  belief  in  His  Resurrection 
had  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  then 
civilised  world — this  mode  of  diluting  the 
force  of  an  argument  of  really  the  greatest 
possible  cogency — has  so  often  been  disproved 
by  fair  and  reasonable  argument  that  I  do 
not  now  feel  it  necessary  to  reiterate  what 
is  well  known  and  familiar.  At  any  rate  I 
shall  now  regard  the  Resurrection  on  this 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  one  of  the 
most  certain  facts  of  human  history ;  and 
may  further  notice  that  it  has  been  admitted 
to  be  so  by  some  of  the  foremost  thinkers  of 
our  own  and  of  past  generations  —  several 
of  them  men  who,  like  Hegel,  were  pro 
fessedly  independent  of  any  theological  bias. 
The  fact,  then,  of  the  Resurrection  being 
placed  beyond  any  fair  or  reasonable  doubt, 
we  now  come  to  the  momentous  and  distinctly 
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personal  question — What  are  its  issues  ?  Is 
it  simply  a  transcendent  miracle,  a  divine 
manifestation  in  a  divine  life  of  the  truth 
and  reality  of  the  Incarnation,  the  seal  of 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  and  the  eternal 
token  of  its  completeness  ?  This  it  certainly 
is.  But  is  it  this  only,  or  has  it,  beyond  all 
this,  a  power  and  energy  quickening  the 
present,  glorifying  the  future;  and  though 
thus  boundless  in  its  efficacies,  yet  of  a  nature 
so  divinely  penetrative  that  it  quickens  and 
strengthens  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  in 
dividual  believer?  In  a  word,  is  the  Resur 
rection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  not  merely 
a  fact,  but,  as  the  text  plainly  indicates,  a 
power  ?  And  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  power,  and  what  are  its  workings  and 
manifestations  ?  Such  questions  are  of  vital 
importance.  They  have,  and  ought  to  have, 
a  closely  personal  reference.  We  ought  not 
to  celebrate  the  most  holy  manifestation,  not 
only  of  our  Lord's  victory  over  death  but  of 
our  own  completed  redemption,  as  an  event, 
so  to  speak,  outside  ourselves,  a  mighty  miracle 
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that  exercises  no  direct  influence  on  the  in 
dividual  soul,  and  admits  of  no  personal 
application.  It  has  been  so  regarded.  Great 
Christian  teachers  have  avowed  their  inability 
to  realise  the  words  of  the  text — the  power 
of  the  Lord's  Resurrection — in  reference  to 
our  own  inner  life,  and  that  quickening  power 
which  is  indisputably  disclosed  to  us  by  all 
the  deeper  teachings  of  the  Book  of  Life. 
When,  for  example,  on  the  mountain  of 
Galilee,  the  gathered  and  now  worshipping 
disciples  heard  from  the  risen  Lord's  own 
lips  that  all  power  was  now  given  to  Him  in 
Heaven  and  in  earth,  what  meaning  can  we 
assign  to  those  most  blessed  words,  save  this — 
that  omnipotence,  ever  His  as  God,  was  now 
His  not  only  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  but 
as  the  conqueror,  through  His  Resurrection,  of 
death,  vanity,  and  corruption — that  He  was 
now  the  restorer  and  leader  up  to  the  true 
ideals  of  all  things  which  as  God  He  had 
vouchsafed  to  create?  It  is,  however,  from 
the  Resurrection,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
through  the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  that 
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this  restoring  and  perfecting  power  radiated 
forth  through  all  the  realms  of  Creation.  At 
that  mystic  moment  when  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  returned  to  the  lifeless  body  a  change 
passed  over  the  universe. 

These  are  no  new  though  bs.  The  earliest 
Christian  writers  dwell  upon  them.  Great 
thinkers,  even  in  the  darker  periods  of  the 
history  of  the  Church,  both  felt  and  acknow 
ledged  them ;  devout  minds  from  age  to  age 
showed  plainly  that  they  were  not  unconscious 
of  the  far-reaching  issues  of  the  Easter  victory ; 
but  it  is  to  our  own  times  that  this  revival 
of  the  full  meaning  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection 
is  more  particularly  to  be  ascribed.  The  more 
completely  the  Church  of  our  own  days  has 
realised  the  Incarnation,  the  more  distinctly 
has  the  full  meaning  of  the  Resurrection 
occupied  the  attention  of  devout  and  medi 
tative  spirits.  Men  feel  now  with  regard  to 
the  Incarnation  that  the  entry  into  this  world 
of  matter,  its  conditions  and  its  limitations, 
of  Him  who  called  that  matter  into  existence 
must  have  diffused  fresh  energies  through  all 
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its  realms,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  the  Incarnation  as  only  affecting  this  earth 
on  which  we  are  living.  And  if  so  with  the 
entry  of  the  Creator,  so  must  it  be  with  His 
re-entry  into  the  world  of  matter — though  no 
longer  into  the  conditions  and  limitations  of 
matter.  The  power  of  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Lord — or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  the 
power  by  which  the  Lord  rose  from  the 
dead — becomes  felt  through  all  the  king 
doms  of  the  material  and  immaterial  world. 
Its  manifestation  we  see  not  yet,  though  we 
are  permitted  to  feel  it.  Its  manifestation 
will  not  be  complete  till  the  re-entry  of  the 
Resurrection  is  sealed  as  it  were  by  the 
Advent,  when  vanity  and  corruption  will 
have  run  their  course,  and  when  the  now 
waiting  Creation  will  pass  from  its  present 
bondage  into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the 
sons  of  God.  Of  all  this  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Lord  is  the  first  fruits,  and  the  en 
during  quickening  prophecy. 

Thus  far  we  have  meditated  on  the  power 
of    the    Resurrection    in    its   relation   to    the 
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world  of  matter  around  us,  but  this  is  but 
one  aspect  of  that  holy  and  limitless  power 
The  aspect  under  which  the  Apostle  is  regard 
ing  it  is  obviously  the  manifestation  of  that 
power  not  merely  in  the  world  of  conscious 
or  unconscious  matter  around,  but  in  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men.  If  the  Resurrec 
tion  is  a  prophecy  for  the  whole  realm  of 
created  things,  surely  it  is  a  prophecy  for 
us,  and  for  every  member  of  the  great  human 
family  which  our  Lord  came  to  rescue  and 
to  save.  But  let  us  read  the  prophecy  aright. 
It  is  not,  as  it  is  often  regarded,  a  prophecy 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Doubtless 
the  Resurrection  gave  us  clearer  views  of 
that  immortality — it  brought  the  undying 
nature  of  the  soul  more  clearly  home  to  all 
who  received  the  message  of  the  Gospel — 
but  of  this  we  cannot  correctly  regard  it 
as  a  prophecy.  That  of  which  the  Resurrec 
tion  is  a  prophecy — and  a  sure  and  abiding 
prophecy — is  the  continuance  of  an  embodied 
life.  When,  on  the  early  morn  of  the  first 
Easter  Day,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  re-entered 
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the  holy,  angel-watched  body,  and  passed 
through  the  barriers  of  the  tomb  into  the 
living  world  around,  the  proclamation  was 
made  to  angels  and  to  men  that  the  soul 
and  body,  though  sundered  by  death,  were 
again  to  be  united,  and  co-exist  in  glory 
or  in  shame  for  ever.  This  is  the  Easter 
prophecy.  This  is  the  assurance  which  the 
power  of  which  the  text  speaks  seals  within 
the  soul,  and  makes  to  the  humble,  anxious, 
yet  hoping  spirit,  the  Resurrection  of  the 
body  the  most  certain  perhaps  of  all  the 
certitudes  of  the  future.  The  power  that 
flows  from  Chrises  Resurrection  is  a  power 
of  reassurance  in  its  widest  application.  It 
quickens  the  soul  by  the  inward  assurance 
of  justification  and  acceptance;  it  quickens 
by  the  inward  assurance  of  union  with  Him 
who,  in  His  glorified  body,  is  now  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  but,  at  a  time 
such  as  the  present,  its  fullest  potency  is 
perhaps  to  be  felt  in  the  assurance  to  the 
faithful  that  the  life  of  the  future  is  to  be 
an  embodied  life — a  life  in  which  the  soul 
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will  be  clothed  upon,  a  life  in  which  this 
present  embodiment  is  but  the  first  step  in 
the  procedure,  a  life  in  all  its  highest  and 
purest  energies  continuous  with  the  present, 
though  exalted,  sublimated,  and  glorified  in 
every  aspect  of  its  holy  continuity.  What 
a  true  Easter  Day  thought !  Such  thoughts 
are  thoughts  of  unspeakable  comfort  and  re 
assurance  ;  true  thoughts  and  restful  thoughts  ; 
thoughts  that  seem  to  bear  the  perfume  of 
distant  lands,  and  breathe  hopes  that  tend 
to  make  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  passing 
life  to  a  great  extent  light  and  endurable. 
Such  thoughts  show  experimentally,  though 
confessedly  feebly  and  imperfectly,  the  reality 
of  the  "  Power  of  the  Resurrection "  on 
which  we  are  now  meditating :  they  bring 
more  freshly  home  to  our  hearts  the  issues 
and  consequences  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection, 
and  make  us  to  some  extent  realise  how  on 
this  day,  not  only  the  existence  of  the  visible 
Church,  but  to  each  one  of  us  the  endurance 
of  our  true  personality,  the  union  of  a  body 
and  a  soul,  absolutely  and  indissolubly  depend. 
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We  must,  however,  never  forget,  even  on 
this  blessed  and  holy  day,  the  profound 
seriousness  of  such  thoughts.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  bless  and  adore  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  having  given  to  us  this  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  the  full,  complete,  and  per 
fected  existence  after  death  of  our  true  and 
veritable  self — yea,  and  has  made  it  realis 
able  by  the  blessed  circumstances,  the  great 
object  lesson  (if  we  might  with  reverence  so 
speak)  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection  —  let  us 
never  fail,  on  the  other  hand,  to  recognise 
the  profound  seriousness  of  the  revelation 
of  all  that  is  involved  in  this  continuity 
of  an  embodied  existence.  This,  remember, 
involves  far  more  than  a  mere  general  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  dread  thought,  when  we  fairly  think  it 
out,  that  in  each  one  of  us,  Will,  Memory, 
and  Conscience  will  ever  be  present,  through 
life,  through  the  state  of  waiting,  through 
time,  onward  into  eternity;  but  still  more 
does  the  thought  seem  to  oppress  us  when 
we  add  to  it  the  further  thought  that,  day 
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by  day,  we  are  weaving  now  the  embodi 
ment  in  which  this  Will,  Memory,  and  Con 
science  will  exist  and  reside  for  evermore. 
Yes,  my  brethren,  it  is  so.  The  process  is 
now  going  on.  The  spiritual  body  is  silently 
being  formed  in  the  depths  of  our  present 
inner  existence.  The  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds  of  the  present  are  all  mysteriously 
contributing  to  its  future  manifestation  and 
development.  That  clothing  upon,  as  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  the  completion  of  the 
future  body,  is  now  being  prepared  for;  it 
will  be  beheld  and  realised  when,  as  the 
same  Apostle  speaks,  we  shall  "all  be  made 
manifest  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ." 
That  final  investiture  of  all  souls  according 
to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  is  indisputably 
reserved  for  that  last  great  day  when,  not 
man  only,  but  the  whole  waiting  creation, 
will  be  sharers  in  the  long-promised  restitu 
tion.  The  completion  will  be  then,  but  the 
process  within  each  one  of  us  is  going  on 
now.  Each  day,  perhaps,  adds  some  linea 
ment;  each  deed  some  real,  though  unper- 
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ceived  impress ;  each  habit  some  trace  and 
configuration.  We  may  see  this  and  verify 
it  even  in  our  present  state.  What  indelible 
impressions  do  sinful  passions  and  sinful 
habits  frequently  stamp,  as  it  were,  on  the 
body  that  now  is.  How  fraud,  hypocrisy, 
lust,  and  intemperance  place  their  signatures 
on  the  very  countenance,  and  modify  the 
expression,  as  we  term  it,  which,  when  more 
seriously  considered,  seems  verily  to  be  a 
sort  of  manifestation  and  prophecy  of  the 
future.  And  we  see  it  too,  thank  God,  not 
only  in  these  lineaments  of  sin  and  corrup 
tion.  Often  are  we  permitted  to  trace  even 
in  the  mortal  and  the  perishable  the  holy 
outlines  of  that  spiritual  body  which  will  be 
the  wedding  garment  of  the  soul  when  the 
Lord  returns  again  to  His  own,  and  all 
things  become  known.  Do  we  not  some 
times  see  faces  even  in  this  life  in  which 
we  seem  to  ourselves  to  behold  the  light,  as 
it  were,  of  another  world ;  brows  on  which 
the  very  peace  of  God  seems  gently  to  rest; 
eyes,  with  their  indefinable  far-off  look,  which 
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seems  to  be  beholding  Him  who  is  invisible  ? 
And,  as  we  see  this,  do  we  not  sometimes 
feel  a  vague  consciousness  that  we  are  look 
ing  on  what  will  be  hereafter,  and  are  merely 
catching  glimpses  of  the  power  of  the  Lord's 
Resurrection  revealing  itself  behind  the  veil 
of  the  mortal  and  the  perishable? 

These  things  are  not  illusions.  They  are 
confessedly  only  faint  and  shadowy  illustra 
tions  of  eternal  truths  which  we  must  believe 
in,  but,  in  this  world  of  matter,  can  only 
imperfectly  realise.  Still,  these  illustrations 
have  their  use.  They  help  to  bring  home 
to  us  the  power  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection. 
They  minister  to  us  deeper  persuasions  of  the 
seriousness  of  life.  They  assist  in  detaching 
us  from  that  materialism  to  which  the  cur 
rent  of  modern  thought  seems  increasingly 
tending.  What  we  need  in  these  days, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
last  things,  is  a  firmer  hold  on  the  funda 
mental  revelations  of  Holy  Scripture.  On 
one  of  these  revelations,  the  Power  of  the 
Lord's  Resurrection,  we  have  been  meditating 
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this  morning.  God  grant  that  these  passing 
words  may  have  helped  us  to  realise  it  more 
fully  and  distinctly — to  feel  and  to  be  as 
sured  that  that  power  is  now  working  in  all 
things  around  us,  yea,  and  in  our  very  selves. 
O  blessed  and  consoling  belief,  that  to  those 
who  love  the  Lord,  the  body  that  we  shall 
wear  in  His  kingdom,  the  body  in  which 
we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,  is  even  now 
being  formed  and  fashioned  within  us — yea, 
that  in  a  certain  measure  and  degree  the 
holy  Resurrection  body  is  not  a  future  but 
a  present  reality !  This  is  the  Gospel  of  the 
Power  of  the  Resurrection — this  is  one  of 
the  messages  of  this  most  blessed  Easter 
Day. 


IX. 

THE    POWER   OF    THE    RESURRECTION. 

"  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so 
them  also  that  are  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring 
with  Him."— 1  THESSALONIANS  iv.  14. 

LAST  year  the  subject  of  my  sermon  was 
the  Power  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection — the 
power,  as  working  now — perhaps  year  by 
year  more  mightily  than  ever — not  only  on 
all  the  realms  of  conscious  or  unconscious 
matter  around  us,  but  in  the  bodies,  souls, 
and  spirits  of  men.  The  energy  of  this 
power,  and  some  of  its  forms  of  manifesta 
tion,  was  the  subject  of  our  thoughts  on  the 
morning  of  our  last  Easter  Day.  And  we 
may  profitably  continue  the  subject  under  a 
particular  aspect,  which  the  past  and  present 
year  seem  more  especially  to  bring  home  to 
us.  The  latter  portion  of  the  year  that  has 

gone  by,   and   the  greater  part  of  the   three 
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months  of  the  present  year  that  have  now 
passed  away,  have  been  marked  by  great 
sorrows  to  countless  households  in  this 
country.  It  has  pleased  God  to  chasten 
us  by  the  presence  of  an  insidious  disease 
which  has  borne  away  from  us,  often  with 
startling  suddenness,  not  only  the  weak  and 
the  aged,  but  those  in  average  health  and 
strength  whom  some  passing  imprudence  had 
placed  under  its  baneful  influence.  Well- 
nigh  every  household  has  felt  the  shadow, 
in  some  form  or  other,  of  the  chastening 
hand,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  we  have 
been  mourning  with  our  beloved  Sovereign 
and  her  Royal  House  over  the  removal  from 
us  of  the  young  and  hopeful  heir  to  the 
throne  of  this  ancient  kingdom. 

Even,  then,  on  this  most  blessed  and  most 
joyful  day  there  are  numbers  who  may  be 
conscious  of  a  heart-inability  to  rejoice  as 
the  spirit  tells  us  we  ought  to  rejoice  on 
a  day  such  as  this ;  numbers  who  may  be 
longing  for  some  message  of  consolation, 
some  wafted  comfort  from  that  restful  world 
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beyond  the  grave — that  blessed,  unseen  realm 
which  the  dear  Lord  who  rose  on  this  day 
did  once  vouchsafe  to  irradiate  with  His 
personal  presence.  ' 

What  then  can  be  better  for  us  all,  on 
this  Easter  Day,  than  to  carry  out  the 
thought  of  our  last  Easter  Day — the  Power 
of  the  Lord's  Resurrection — under  that  par 
ticular  aspect  which  seems  now  most  to 
come  home  to  us — its  power  to  bring  sun 
shine  to  us  amid  our  sorrows ;  its  power  to 
minister  not  only  consolation,  but  rejoicing. 
One  word,  however,  of  necessary  warning 
before  we  begin.  Our  ability  to  receive  con 
solation  depends  entirely  upon  our  faith. 
The  text  on  which  we  are  about  to  medi 
tate  interposes  its  monitory  "if"  before  it 
permits  us  to  dwell  upon  its  consolatory 
revelation  :  "  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died 
and  rose  again,  even  so  them  which  are 
fallen  asleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with 
Him."  Unless  there  be  a  firm  and  heart- 
whole  belief  in  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection, 
none  of  the  comfort  which  this  most 
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quickening  text  bears  with  it  can  ever  flow 
into  the  soul.  Nay  more,  we  may  say  that 
the  inability  to  be  comforted,  the  unresigned 
state  of  soul  that  cannot  wipe  away  its  tears 
of  bitterness,  will  ever  be  found  a  certain 
index  that  true  faith  in  the  fact  of  the 
Lord's  Resurrection  has  not  yet  been  vouch 
safed  to  the  soul.  Of  this  there  have  been 
lately  very  sad  illustrations.  In  many  of 
the  public  comments  that  were  made  on  the 
death  of  the  young  Prince  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  there  was  a  distinct  pagan  element 
in  thought,  epithet,  and  expression  that 
revealed  the  utterly  imperfect  recognition  of 
the  truth  and  reality  of  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which,  I  fear,  is  now 
very  unmistakably  to  be  traced  in  current 
literature  of  the  day.  The  Lord's  Resurrec 
tion  is  not  exactly  denied  except  by  the 
professed  opponents  of  Christianity;  but  it 
is  left  as  something  which  lies  outside  the 
sphere  of  historical  investigation,  and  can 
never  be  soberly  regarded  as  ministering  any 
real  consolation  on  the  bitterness  of  human 
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sorrows  and  bereavement.  In  a  word,  the 
power  of  the  Resurrection  in  its  holiest 
application  to  the  individual  soul  is  deemed 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  innocent 
illusion ;  and  a  distinct  statement,  such  as 
that  which  the  Apostle  makes  in  the  text, 
is  put  aside  as  belonging  only  to  the  poetry 
of  religion.  Against  such  cheerless  views  we 
need  not  here  pause  either  to  reason  or  to 
protest.  The  inward  testimony  of  the  soul 
is  in  itself  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  these 
bleak  doubts  as  to  the  consolations  that  are 
ministered  to  us  by  the  Lord's  Resurrection, 
or  the  application  of  such  a  text  as  that 
which  I  have  chosen  to  our  hopes  of  future 
reunions.  If  pagans  like  Cicero,  in  calm 
and  philosophical  treatises,  could  break  out 
into  utterances  of  longing  for  the  glorious 
day  when  they  might  enter  into  the  blessed 
council  and  company  of  the  souls  of  the 
great  and  the  good  who  had  left  this 
earth  —  if  pagans  could  so  speak,  can  we, 
who  have  the  sure  and  certain  hope  which 
this  day  ministers,  hesitate  for  one  moment 
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in  drawing  from  -such  a  text  as  the  present 
all  the  consolation — the  boundless  consola 
tion — that  it  bears  to  us  when  in  our  be 
reavements  the  sad  question  is  pressing  itself 
on  the  soul,  Will  there  ever  be  a  true  union 
again?  This  text,  remember,  was  designedly 
written  to  console,  and  especially  in  reference 
to  such  a  question  as  that  which  we  are 
now  preparing  to  consider.  We  know 
plainly  from  the  Epistle  that  the  loving 
heart  of  the  Christian  of  Thessalonica  was 
torn  by  sad  doubts  as  to  future  reunion 
with  those  near  and  dear  to  him  who  had 
not  been  spared  to  see  what  he  was  ex 
pecting  almost  daily  to  see — the  return  of 
his  long-looked-for  Lord.  Would  not,  he 
argued,  the  very  circumstances  of  the 
case  preclude  future  union  ?  Could  their 
brethren  who  had  been  called  away  before 
the  Advent  have  that  share  in  its  blessings 
and  glories  which  would  be  the  holy  lot 
of  those  who  would,  with  their  own  eyes, 
behold  their  Lord  when  the  descending 
clouds  might  bear  Him  down  to  them. 
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And  if  they  had  not  that  share,  then  would 
not  the  possibility  of  reunion  be  done  away 
with  finally  and  for  ever?  These  were  the 
doubts  which  the  text  and  the  glorious 
verses  which  follow  it  were  intended  to 
dispel.  And  the  doubts  and  questionings  of 
the  present  day  are  in  substance  the  same. 
These  dear  ones,  it  is  often  said,  that  have 
gone,  shall  we  ever  be  united  to  them 
again  ?  In  the  many  mansions  of  the 
Father's  House  can  we  ever  hope  certainly 
to  find  them  ?  When  we  sit — if  we  are 
so  blest  as  to  sit — at  the  great  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb,  will  they  be  by  our 
side  ?  And  if  they  are  not,  will  not — 
unless  our  holiest  earthly  affections  are 
illusory — Heaven  itself  seem  to  be  lacking 
in  its  blessedness  ?  Such  thoughts  will 
sometimes  force  themselves  upon  us.  They 
are,  it  may  be  admitted,  faithless  thoughts. 
But  still  thoughts  they  are,  so  far  natural 
that  God  has  vouchsafed  by  direct  utter 
ances  in  His  holy  Word  to  calm  them,  and 
to  minister  to  the  poor  heart's  anxious 
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questions  the  complete  and  consolatory 
answer,  "Those  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  has 
laid  to  sleep  God  will  bring  with  Jesus 
when  He  comes  to  this  earth  again."  Then, 
whether  before  we  know  not,  then,  at  any 
rate,  reunion  will  be  vouchsafed  in  its 
fullest  and  most  blessed  form ;  all  will  be 
united,  one  with  another,  because  united 
for  ever  in  Him. 

This  is  the  solemn  and  deliberate  answer  of 
Scripture.  Like  all  the  answers  of  Scripture 
on  these  anxious  and  ultimate  questions,  it 
does  not  even  hint  any  reply  to  the  countless 
forms  of  inquiry  which  longing  and  perplexed 
hearts  will,  to  the  very  end  of  time,  put  for 
ward  on  these  profound  subjects.  Many  a 
heart  of  those  who  now  are  hearing  me  may 
perhaps  be  saying  within,  "  And  is  reunion  to 
be  so  long  deferred?  Are  we  not  to  behold 
our  dear  ones  again  until  the  Lord's  coming — 
until  that  presumably  distant  day  ?  "  To  such 
questions  we  can  return  no  certain  answer. 
All  that  is  essential  for  us  to  know  is  plainly 
revealed  to  us  in  our  present  text,  and  to  this, 
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and  to  this  only,  shall  we  be  wise  to  confine 
our  present  meditations.  The  text  discloses 
to  us  two  blessed  and  consolatory  truths,  each 
containing  in  regard  of  those  that  die  in 
Christ  the  holiest  and  deepest  consolation. 
First,  that  those  who  have  loved  the  Lord, 
and  have  departed  hence  in  His  faith  and  fear, 
pass  into  a  union  with  Him  that  becomes  ever 
closer  and  closer,  and  in  special  cases  may 
even  be  crowned  with  that  first  Resurrection 
of  which,  in  one  well-known  passage  in  the 
last  book  of  Holy  Scripture,  there  is  such 
precise  and  definite  mention.  To  those  who 
have  loved  the  Lord  on  earth  and  have  loved 
Him  to  the  last,  this  text  plainly  tells  us  we 
may  confidently  believe  there  will  be  this 
closer  union — the  degree  of  closeness  depend 
ing  on  the  depth  and  reality  of  the  love.  .  .  . 
And  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  no  isolated 
text ;  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  passage  in 
which  we  have  the  same  great  consolatory 
truth,  that  by  the  Lord's  Resurrection  death 
has  verily  been  swallowed  up  in  victory,  and 
is  to  the  believer  no  longer  the  curse,  but  the 
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blessed  mode  of  entry  into  a  truer  union  with 
his  Lord.  When,  for  example,  St.  Paul,  in 
the  well-known  passage  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  describes  his  strait  between  his 
desire  to  remain  on  earth  for  the  sake  of  the 
souls  of  his  converts,  and  his  desire  to  leave 
it  and  to  be  with  Christ,  he  uses  the  language 
of  a  conviction  and  a  certitude  which  may 
fully  justify  us  in  regarding  the  passage  as 
conveying  an  unqualified  though  indirect 
assurance  that  the  faithful  departed  are 
then  in  far  closer  union  with  Christ  than 
they  were  while  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  flesh. 
Nay  more,  our  inmost  souls  tell  us  that  it 
must  be  so.  There  cannot  be  one  really 
earnest  man  or  woman  in  this  present  con 
gregation  who  has  not  often,  in  higher 
moments,  longed  for  a  union  with  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  more  true  and  more  quickening 
than  any  union  which  this  world,  with  its 
sorrows,  its  cares,  and  its  temptations,  has 
ever  permitted  us  to  realise.  Not  only  the 
distractions  and  anxieties  of  life,  but  its  claims 
and  its  duties  often  make  us  feel,  like  poor 
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Martha,  that  we  are  verily  so  cumbered  with 
much  serving  that  to  sit  at  the  Lord's  feet, 
in  any  abiding  sense,  the  greater  part  of  us 
must  wait  for  the  other  side  of  the  grave. 
"  We  that  are  in  this  tabernacle,"  to  use  an 
Apostle's  words,  "  do  groan,  being  burdened  " ; 
and  this  very  feeling,  and  the  expression  of  it, 
are  but  the  dim  anticipations  of  that  resting 
with  the  Lord  which,  we  seem  to  be  persuaded, 
Paradise  alone  can  bring  to  us. 

"  O  Paradise,  O  Paradise  ! 

'Tis  weary  waiting  here  ; 
We  long  to  be  where  Jesus  is, 
To  feel,  to  see  Him  near." 

The  testimony  of  the  soul  is  at  one  with  the 
testimony  of  Scripture. 

This  is  the  first  truth  which  the  text 
reveals ;  but  the  deeper  heart-question  still 
remains, — Can  there  be,  will  there  be,  reunion 
hereafter  with  those  we  have  loved  here  on 
earth?  Yea,  verily,  who  can  doubt  it,  for 
those  that  die  in  Christ.  If  the  text  tells  us 
that  to  the  faithful  death  bears  with  it  a 

closer  union  with  Christ,  and  that  to  die  is 
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gain,  it  assuredly  also  tells  us  that  there  will 
be  a  true,  real,  and  blessed  reunion  hereafter 
with  all  that  we  have  loved  on  earth,  and  who 
have  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Lord.  When 
Christ  returns,  God  Himself — such  are  the 
plain  words  of  the  text — will  bring  with  the 
Redeemer,  all  in  one  blessed  and  united  com 
pany,  the  redeemed ;  and,  as  another  passage 
still  more  precisely  declares,  will  Himself — 
Himself,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh — 
wipe  away  every  tear  in  the  limitless  joy  of 
that  last  and  indissoluble  reunion. 

And  this,  remember,  is  no  truth  which 
merely  rests  upon  isolated  or  precarious  texts 
to  which  our  mere  feelings  and  sympathies 
have  assigned  their  interpretation.  Our 
present  text,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  a 
portion  of  a  passage  deliberately  intended  to 
reassure  and  to  console,  and  especially  in  refer 
ence  to  the  future  union  of  the  faithful  living 
and  the  faithful  dead.  Nay  more,  it  is  but 
the  expression  of  the  consequences,  here  and 
hereafter,  that  flow  from  our  union  with  a 
risen  and  an  ever-living  Lord.  To  this  end, 
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says  the  Apostle,  Christ  died  and  lived  again 
that  He  might  be  Lord  of  both  the  dead  and 
the  living.  If  He  be  Lord  of  both,  then  in 
union  with  Him  is  the  certitude  of  the  com 
munion  of  all  that  love  Him,  whether  here  or 
in  Paradise,  or  in  the  endless  ages  of  His 
everlasting  reign.  The  communion  at  present 
is  imperfect — though,  let  me  say,  in  countless 
cases  and  instances,  much  less  imperfect  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  Imperfect,  however, 
it  is,  and  we  feel  and  we  know  it  to  be  so ; 
nay,  we  often  bewray  it  by  anxious  questions 
which,  if  we  had  a  true  conception  of  what  is 
really  meant  by  the  union  of  the  faithful  in 
Christ,  and  their  consequent  union  with  one 
another,  could  never  cause  disquietude  in  the 
soul  of  the  true  believer.  How  often  is  the 
question,  whenever  we  meditate  on  the  world 
beyond  the  grave,  anxiously  put  forward — 
"Shall  we  recognise  one  another  hereafter?'1 
"Will  the  bond  of  family  love  insure  that 
recognition  ? "  "  Or  will  all  things  have 
become  so  changed  in  the  passage  through 
death,  that  loved  and  holy  faces  that  have 
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been  to  us  here  below  like  the  lights  of  the 
morning,  will  never  more  be  so  realised  here 
after?"  Such  questions  could  never  rise  up 
in  the  soul,  if  all  that  is  involved  in  union 
with  Christ  had,  in  any  adequate  degree,  been 
fully  felt  and  realised.  In  Him  everything 
that  ministers  to  the  fulness  of  holy  joy  will 
be  vouchsafed  to  us,  every  pure  sympathy  will 
be  responded  to,  every  longing  of  holy  love 
will  be  tenderly  satisfied.  If  we  are  truly 
His,  that  communion  of  saints  which,  in  the 
Apostles1  Creed,  we  profess  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  articles  of  our  Faith,  will  attain 
its  fullest  perfection  and  development.  But 
could  communion  be  perfect  if  souls  that  had 
been  united  by  the  closest  bond  here  on  earth 
were  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  that  bond  in 
the  world  beyond,  and  all  that  constituted 
personality  were  to  be  forgotten  or  obli 
terated?  No,  my  dear  friends,  though  it  be 
right  for  us  to  say,  with  the  Apostle,  "that 
it  is  not  yet  made  manifest  what  we  shall  be," 
and  that  many  things  connected  with  personal 
identity  here  may,  by  the  very  assumption  of 
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the  glorified  body,  become  modified  hereafter, 
still  of  this  we  may  feel  the  most  abiding 
assurance  that  whatever  has  constituted  the 
truest  communion  of  souls  on  this  side  the 
grave  will  continue  when  at  last  all  are  united 
— and  continue  not  only  unimpaired  but  en 
hanced.  Yea,  verily,  if  personal  recognition 
and  knowledge  be  an  inseparable  element  of 
the  truest  communion  here  on  earth,  so  must 
it  be  for  ever.  If  God,  who  is  love,  brings 
again  all  who  have  been  laid  to  sleep  in  Jesus, 
will  He  withhold  from  them  that  knowledge 
and  recognition  without  which  personal  love 
could  never  be  complete  and  perfected? 

Whether  this  reasoning  may  be  applied  to 
what  St.  Paul  speaks  of  as  the  "  unclothed  " 
state,  and  whether  mutual  recognition  may 
exist  in  the  period  prior  to  the  Resurrection, 
we  know  not.  The  parable  of  the  Rich  Man 
and  Lazarus,  or  the  scene  at  the  Trans 
figuration,  may  give  us  ground  for  hoping 
that  it  may  be  so;  but  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  questions  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Last  Things,  we  have  no  clear  revelation 
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like  that  on  which  now  we  are  meditating. 
And  when  Scripture  is  silent,  speculation  is 
often  not  unprofitable  but  harmful.  There 
is  now  a  tendency,  becoming,  year  by  year, 
more  pronounced,  to  seek  to  know  what  Scrip 
ture,  so  far  as  we  can  infer  from  its  silence, 
has  designedly  concealed  from  us.  Dangerous 
illusions  are  secretly  cherished,  and  even  prac 
tices  resorted  to  which  every  sober-minded 
Christian  must  reprobate  and  condemn  as 
worse  than  superstitious,  and  as  opening,  it 
may  be,  avenues  to  temptations  which  in  the 
end  may  pervert  all  true  and  salutary  faith. 

Even  in  modern  religious  books  written  by 
really  devout  persons,  there  is  often  much  that 
goes  beyond  that  serious  reserve  which  we  ever 
find  in  Scripture  in  reference  to  the  precise 
state  of  the  departed.  There  are  in  Scripture 
— thank  God  for  it — clear  and  distinct  out 
lines,  but  nothing  more.  They  are  confessedly 
no  more  than  outlines,  yet  what  consolation 
they  bear  with  them;  what  real,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  what  tender  and  most  per 
suasive  warning.  How  plainly  our  text  tells 
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that  to  all  who  are  in  Christ  there  will  be 
unspeakably  blessed  reunions ;  meetings  with 
all  whom  we  have  loved  here  on  earth,  and 
who  have  been  laid  to  sleep  by  Jesus ;  meet 
ings,  precisely  when,  we  know  not — whether 
in  the  many  mansions  of  the  Father's  House, 
or  when  the  palm-bearing  multitude  will  stand 
around  the  Lord,  we  know  not — but  meetings 
round  which  all  the  peace  and  joy  of  eternity 
will  be  wreathed  for  evermore.  This,  and  no 
less  than  this,  the  few  but  vital  words  of  our 
text  most  surely  disclose  to  us.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  what  unspeakably  solemn  warning 
they  bear  with  them  and  bring  home  to  our 
hearts,  even  while  they  comfort  and  quicken  ! 
Is  it  not  those  laid  to  sleep  by  Jesus,  His 
beloved,  to  whom  He  has  made  death  as  a 
gentle  sleep?  Is  it  not  these  only  of  whom 
the  text  is  speaking ;  and  if  we  be  not  living 
in  Christ,  and  humbly  and  trustfully  hoping 
thus  ourselves  to  be  laid  to  sleep  when 
life's  work  is  over,  what  ground  have  we 
for  expecting  these  holy  meetings  and  re 
unions  hereafter? 
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When  thus  we  consider  the  text  we  see  how 
all  does,  and  must,  depend  on  union  with 
Christ  here.  And  what  a  call  it  is  to  us  to 
live  all  a  little  nearer  to  Christ.  How  we 
seem  to  hear  in  these  words  a  call  to  us  from 
loved  ones  who  have  departed  in  the  faith  of 
Christ,  so  to  live  here  that  we  may  live  with 
them  for  ever  hereafter,  to  fight  the  good 
fight  as  they  were  permitted  to  fight  it,  and 
with  them  to  receive  the  heavenly  reward  and 
the  unfading  crown. 

These  are  true  home  calls.  God  grant  that 
on  this  blessed  day,  when  the  Church  militant 
is,  as  it  were,  united  more  closely  with  the 
Church  triumphant,  we  may  hear  these  calls 
in  soul  and  spirit,  and  be  drawn  by  them 
closer  to  Him  in  whom  alone  future  reunion 
can  be  realised — our  risen,  glorified,  and 
returning  Lord. 


X. 

LIFE    AND    INCORRUPTION. 

"  Life  and  incorruption."— 2  TIMOTHY  i.  10. 

BY  the  mercy  of  God  I  have  been  permitted 
to  preach  very  many  times  in  this  cathedral 
on  this  great  festival — so  many  times  that 
it  becomes  difficult  to  enter  into  any  train 
of  Easter  Day  thoughts  into  which  I  may 
not  have  entered  already.  I  do  not,  how 
ever,  remember  to  have  ever  spoken  before 
on  that  characteristic  of  the  Resurrection  of 
our  Lord  and  Master  which  is  more  parti 
cularly  set  forth  in  the  verse  from  which 
the  text  has  been  taken.  In  that  verse  the 
holy  writer  presents  to  us  with  great  clear 
ness  and  force  the  double  working  of  the 
Lord's  Resurrection — how,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  renders  the  power  of  death  ultimately  in 
operative,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
153 
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brings  into  light  Life  in  its  highest  concep 
tion — life,  as  the  Apostle  says  in  another 
passage,  that  is  life  indeed ;  life  that  is 
imperishable  and  incorruptible.  It  is  on  this 
second  working  of  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  this  bringing  into  full  and  vivid  light, 
life  and  that  which  is  its  essence  and  pervading 
principle,  imperishableness  and  incorruption, 
on  which  I  desire  more  particularly  to  speak 
on  this  present  occasion. 

Our  first  remark  may  be  this  —  that  the 
form  in  which  we  best  remember  the  words 
of  the  text  is  that  which  is  found  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  not  "life  and  incorrup- 
tion,"  which  is  undoubtedly  the  true  render 
ing  of  the  word,  and  is  consonant  with  other 
passages  in  Holy  Scripture,  but  "life  and 
immortality,1"  life  and  an  endurance  of  that 
life  onward  for  ever.  In  this  latter  form 
the  thought  rests  more  on  the  duration  of 
the  life ;  in  the  form  which  we  have  before 
us,  which  is  that  of  the  Revised  Version, 
attention  is  more  directed  to  the  essential 
nature  of  the  life — life  in  which  there  can 
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be  no  element  of  death,  because  it  is  a  life 
that  is  indissoluble  and  incorruptible.  But 
we  need  not  linger  on  this  distinction ;  for, 
whether  we  take  one  form  of  words  or  the 
other,  the  broad  truth  of  the  passage  remains 
the  same  —  that  it  was  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  He  alone,  who  brought  into  clear 
light  the  certain  and  consolatory  truth  that 
our  personal  existence  does  not  terminate  in 
death,  and  that  our  future  heritage  is  life 
and  incorruption. 

But  is  this  a  truth  that,  especially  at  the 
present  time,  is  completely  realised  ?  Is  it 
not  often  said  that  a  belief  in  a  future  ex 
istence  after  death  was  known  to  mankind 
long  before  the  days  of  the  Gospel?  Had 
not  all  the  early  civilisations  of  the  world 
some  conception  of  an  hereafter,  and  in  some 
cases  even  of  a  future  retribution  ?  At 
any  rate,  did  not  God's  ancient  people  be 
lieve  in  a  continued  existence  after  this 
world  had  passed  away,  and  did  not  the  old 
Hebrew  prophets,  and  especially  the  teachers 
of  Old  Testament  wisdom,  realise  the  dis- 
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tinction  between  the  incorruptible  soul  and 
the  perishable  body,  and  catch  glimpses  of 
a  life  of  blessedness  with  the  God  of  Israel 
in  the  far-off  vistas  of  the  future  ?  Yes,  we 
may  concede  all  this,  and  even  contend  that 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  in  the 
case  of  a  progressive  revelation,  such  as  we 
recognise,  and  rightly  recognise,  in  God^s 
Holy  Word.  Nay  more,  we  may  admit  that 
in  the  two  most  ancient  civilisations,  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Babylonian,  we  meet  with 
conceptions  of  an  after  -  existence  in  the 
realm  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  dread  land, 
as  it  is  termed,  of  No-Return  ;  but  they 
are  conceptions  in  which  all  true  personality 
is  lost.  Shadowy  souls  people  the  silent 
regions  of  darkness,  and  even  if,  as  in  the 
Egyptian  teaching,  some  beatified  souls  enter 
for  a  while  into  regions  of  bliss,  it  is  only  a 
preparation  for  the  absorption  in  the  God  of 
the  universe,  from  whom  they  had  originally 
emanated.  The  conception  of  an  eternal  life 
in  heaven,  with  God,  is  rightly  declared  by  a 
recent  writer  on  this  difficult  subject  to  hold 
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no  place  either  in  the  Egyptian  or  the 
Babylonian  creed.  All  conceptions,  then, 
such  as  that  involved  in  the  text,  namely, 
of  life  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word,  will 
be  sought  for  in  vain  in  these  ancient  forms 
of  religions.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said 
of  them,  even  in  their  latest  development, 
is  that  of  a  continued  existence  gladdened 
by  some  renewals  of  what  most  gladdened 
earthly  life,  but  undeveloped,  shadowy,  and 
powerless. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  more  matured 
conceptions  which  we  find  in  the  later  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  gulf  that  sepa 
rates  the  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things  in  the 
New  Testament  is  vast  and  profound.  Let 
us  briefly  verify  this  statement.  There  are 
four  books  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which 
these  momentous  questions  are  seriously  en 
tertained — the  Book  of  Job,  the  Books  of 
the  Psalms,  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  the 
melancholy  Book  of  Ecclesiastes — in  which 
the  deep  problems  of  life  and  death  are 
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more  particularly  considered  ;  but  in  them 
all  there  are  the  same  dark  shadows  resting 
on  the  life  after  death,  and  on  the  state  of  the 
departed.  Passages  there  may  be,  here  and 
there,  gilded  with  a  few  rays  of  hope;  yet 
even  in  these,  when  properly  interpreted, 
there  will  ever  be  found  forms  of  expres 
sion  which  ultimately  leave  in  the  soul  the 
changeless  feeling  of  unremoved  doubt  and 
perplexity.  To  take  a  single  passage  from 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  that  has  often  been 
referred  to  as  affording  at  least  a  clear  in 
dication  of  the  recognition  of  the  essential 
difference  between  man  and  the  perishing 
creatures  around  him,  even  in  this  well- 
known  passage  a  close  and  accurate  render 
ing  of  the  words  dissipates  this  indication, 
and  leaves  us  face  to  face  with  unrelieved 
uncertainty  as  to  the  real  future  of  man. 
The  passage,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Autho 
rised  Version,  and  in  the  third  chapter  of 
the  book  to  which  I  am  referring,  runs 
thus :  —  "  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man 
that  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
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beast  that  goeth  downward  to  the  earth?" 
This  would  seem  to  be  clear  enough,  but  is 
this  the  true  rendering  of  the  words  ?  It 
would  certainly  seem  that  it  is  not;  and 
that  the  true  rendering  is  that  of  the 
Revised  Version,  and  of  the  best  interpreters, 
ancient  and  modern,  which  presents  to  us 
the  following  widely  different  question  :— 
"  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man  whether 
it  goeth  upward,  or  the  spirit  of  the  beast 
whether  it  goeth  downward  to  the  earth  ? " 
Or,  in  other  words,  Who  knoweth  whether 
the  spirit  of  man  may  not  go  downward, 
and  whether,  even  as  the  Psalmist  says,  un- 
honoured  man  may  not  be  unlike  the  beasts 
that  perish  ? 

Passages  such  as  this,  and  they  are  else 
where  to  be  found  in  the  four  books  of 
Scripture  to  which  I  have  referred,  show 
plainly  the  uncertainty  that  brooded  over 
the  life  beyond  the  grave  in  the  mind  of 
the  deeper  thinker  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Though  he  might  cling  to  the  belief  that 
ultimately  the  spirit  would  "return  to  God 
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who  gave  it,"  yet  when  his  thoughts  rested 
on  the  interval  that  preceded  that  ultimate 
return,  all  was  darkness  and  confusion.  Even 
though  he  might  feel  persuaded  that  there 
was  an  existence  after  death,  yet,  as  the 
writer  of  the  88th  Psalm  reminds  us,  there 
were  dark  hours  when  that  after- existence 
seemed  to  be  something  that  would  be  for 
gotten  by  God  Himself,  and  when  every 
experience  of  communion  with  the  God  of 
Israel,  even  the  communion  of  praise  and 
adoration,  might  verily  become  obliterated. 
"  Shall  the  shadowy  dead,"  the  Psalmist  cries 
out  in  his  hopelessness,  "  shall  the  dead  praise 
Thee;  shall  Thy  loving-kindness  be  declared 
in  the  grave,  or  Thy  faithfulness  in  De 
struction  ?  " 

We  may,  perhaps,  wonder  that  amidst  so 
many  tokens  of  the  presence  of  Almighty  God 
among  His  people  the  souls  of  the  saints  of 
the  Old  Testament  should  from  time  to  time 
be  thus  clouded  with  a  doubtfulness  as  to  their 
future  which  at  times  approaches  the  very 
confines  of  despair.  We  may  not  unnaturally 
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wonder,  for  example,  how  such  a  book  as 
Ecclesiastes  could  have  found  a  place  among 
the  inspired  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  We 
may  wonder ;  but  a  little  deeper  thought  will 
enable  us  to  perceive  that  all  these  passionate 
utterances  of  doubtfulness  and  distrust  arose 
from  the  conceptions  which,  from  the  very 
earliest  times,  even  this  chosen  people  had 
formed  of  the  realm  and  state  of  the  departed. 
That  realm  they  named  Sheol,  and,  as  this 
word  seems  to  imply,  they  regarded  it  as 
a  gulf  of  darkness,  and,  as  it  is  described  in 
the  Book  of  Job,  "a  land  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  where  the  light  is  as  the  darkness 
of  midnight."  There  they  believed  the  dead, 
whom  they  designated  by  a  strange  term  which 
seems  to  indicate  the  powerlessness  of  shadows, 
to  be  all  gathered  together  in  tribes  and 
families — existing,  but  not  waiting,  for  they 
had  nought  to  wait  for.  "He  that  goeth 
down  Sheol,"  to  use  the  words  of  Job,  "  shall 
come  up  no  more."  It  was  this  ancient  and 
traditional  conception  of  the  dead  that,  down 
to  the  very  days  of  the  Gospel,  cast  a  gloom 
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over  the  whole  state  after  death,  and  presented 
to  the  meditative  Israelite  questions  which 
could  not  be  answered  in  regard  of  the  future 
of  the  righteous,  save  by  the  personal  and 
subjective  persuasions  of  the  individual. 
When  the  stern  question  arose  in  the  soul, 
Was  the  righteous  to  remain  for  ever  in  the 
realm  of  the  departed  ? — Was  that  communion 
with  God,  to  which  the  saint  of  the  Old 
Covenant  so  frequently  and  so  confidently 
alludes,  to  be  realised  only  on  this  side  of 
the  grave,  and  to  have  no  quickening  power 
in  the  land  where  all  things  were  forgotten  ? — 
answers  of  a  certain  kind  there  were  to  these 
vital  questions,  but  they  came  only  from  those 
innermost  convictions  in  the  soul  of  the  indi 
vidual  which  at  times  found  utterance  in  words 
of  trust  and  hopefulness.  The  Psalmist,  for 
example,  could  say  from  the  persuasions  of 
his  inward  spirit  that  the  God  in  whom  he 
trusted,  and  in  the  light  of  whose  countenance 
he  lived,  would  never  leave  his  soul  in  this 
dreaded  Sheol,  nor  would  suffer  the  trusting 
saint  at  last  to  fall  away  to  corruption.  Such 
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answers  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament ;  answers, 
too,  that  were  confirmed  by  many  an  utterance 
in  the  declarations  of  prophecy.  Still,  we  may 
rightly  say,  with  one  who  has  carefully  con 
sidered  all  these  passages  of  hope,  that  they 
contain  no  direct  word  from  God  to  which 
the  soul  can  confidently  appeal,  and  on  which 
it  can  rest  in  unshaken  trustfulness.  Had  it 
been  so,  such  a  sect  as  the  Sadducees  could 
never  have  arisen  and  acquired  the  influence 
which  it  plainly  had  in  the  days  of  the 
Gospel. 

It  is  right  to  observe  that  in  the  prophetic 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are  many 
passages  in  which,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
ancient  prophecy  of  Hosea,  a  future  ransom 
"  from  the  power  of  the  grave  "  is  not  obscurely 
set  forth,  and  in  which  a  "  swallowing  up  of 
death  for  ever "  is  declared  by  Isaiah  to  have 
been  already  accomplished ;  still  these  were 
but  expressions  of  the  personal  hopes  of 
inspired  men,  whose  gaze  was  directed  towards 
that  distant  light  in  which  now  we  are  living, 
and  whose  words  rarely,  if  ever,  assumed  the 
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form  of  distinctly  authoritative  revelations. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  days  of  the  Gospel  the  clearer 
becomes  the  conviction  of  a  future  renewal 
to  life,  the  more  sustaining  the  consolation 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  death.  The 
2nd  Book  of  Maccabees,  for  example,  tells 
us  how  the  martyr  of  the  Old  Covenant  could 
say  in  the  presence  of  his  savage  persecutors, 
"  It  is  good  to  die  at  the  hands  of  men  and 
to  look  for  the  hopes  which  are  given  by  God 
that  we  shall  be  raised  up  again  by  Him." 
Still  how  widely  different  was  this  from  the 
utterance  of  the  Christian  martyr  who  could 
behold  with  his  own  eyes  and  declare  that 
he  beheld  his  risen  Lord,  "  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,"  and  commit  unto  Him 
his  spirit  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator. 

The  more,  then,  we  contrast  the  conceptions 
of  the  life  after  death  in  the  two  Testaments, 
the  more  certain  does  it  become  that  the  life 
and  incorruption  of  which  our  text  speaks  is 
absolutely  a  New  Testament  conception,  and 
that  it  was  Christ,  and  especially  His  Resur- 
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rection,  that  converted  the  dim  and  confused 
hopes  of  existence  after  death  into  the  cer 
tainties  of  a  true  life  in  a  true  and  incorrup 
tible  body. 

And  yet  men,  and  Christian  men  too,  often 
think  and  speak  as  if  our  hope  of  immortality 
and  of  a  true  life  after  death  could  be  main 
tained  independently  of  the  historical  fact 
that  Christ  rose  again  from  the  dead,  and 
took  again  the  body  which  had  hung  upon 
the  cross.  There  are  indeed,  I  fear,  indica 
tions  that  this  inability  to  recognise  the  certain 
and  vital  truth  that  not  only  our  own  future 
— the  future  of  the  individual — but  the  future 
of  this  world  in  which  we  dwell — yea,  verily, 
and  of  the  whole  universe — are  bound  up  with 
the  fact  of  the  Lord^s  Resurrection — there 
are  indications,  I  say,  that  the  inability  to 
realise  this  is  increasing  rather  than  diminish 
ing.  There  is,  thank  God,  among  serious  and 
meditative  Christians  a  much  deeper  feeling 
in  regard  of  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  than 
there  was,  say,  thirty  years  ago ;  but  I  see  no 
such  corresponding  feeling  in  regard  of  the 
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fact  of  the  Resurrection.  It  is  not  that  earnest 
and  religious  persons — and  it  is  of  these  only 
that  I  am  now  speaking — are  conscious  of 
any  doubts  as  to  the  fact;  but  it  remains 
to  them  only  as  a  fact  relating  wholly  to 
our  Lord,  and  from  which  they  commonly 
fail  to  see  how  they  can  draw  any  clear  infer 
ence  as  to  their  own  future,  or  the  future  of 
the  world  in  which  they  are  living.  They 
believe  that  they  will  live  again,  but  they 
see  not  how  this  can  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  Lord's  Resurrection.  In  a 
word,  they  unconsciously  remain  under  Old 
Testament  hopes  and  relations,  and  what  these 
hopes  really  amounted  to  we  have  fully  seen  in 
our  foregoing  considerations.  What  they  fail 
to  realise  is  the  vital  truth  which  this  most 
blessed  Easter  Day  brings  home  to  every 
believing  heart  that  it  is  on  union  with  Christ 
that  life  and  incorruption  absolutely  depend, 
and  that  apart  from  Him  man  may  live,  but 
it  will  be  the  shadowy  life  of  Sheol,  waiting — 
joyless — waiting  for  the  issues  of  the  future,  but 
in  doubt  as  to  what  that  future  is  really  to  be. 
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In  a  word,  then,  it  is  on  real  union  with 
Christ  that  the  life  and  incorruption  which 
He  brought  to  light  alone  can  be  vouchsafed 
to  us.  Our  life  is  then  bound  up  with  His 
life.  As  His  body  was  laid  in  the  tomb,  so 
will  ours  be  laid  in  the  chambers  of  the  grave. 
As  He,  in  soul  and  spirit,  vouchsafed  to  enter 
the  waiting  world  of  the  departed,  so  shall  we 
enter  that  mystic  realm.  As  He  rose  with  His 
own  veritable  body,  so  shall  we  rise  with  our 
own  bodies  as  those  bodies  shall  have  become 
inwardly  fashioned  during  our  earthly  pil 
grimage,  by  our  deeds  in  the  body  and  by 
the  tenor  of  our  whole  life  and  conversation. 

Convictions  such  as  these — and  they  are 
convictions  ministered  to  us  by  the  direct 
utterances  of  God^s  Holy  Word — will  bring 
home  to  us  the  blessedness  of  Easter  Day, 
and  will  enable  us  to  realise  how  closely  and 
how  absolutely  the  future  of  the  believer  is 
wound  round  the  Resurrection  of  His  Lord, 
and  what  gulfs  separate  the  revelation  of  the 
Last  Things  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
Last  Things  of  the  New.  To  sum  up,  then, 
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and  to  conclude,  hopes  and  foreshado wings, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  vouchsafed  to  the  saints 
of  the  Old  Covenant,  but  there  was  no  direct 
revelation,  no  great  object  lesson  such  as  is 
ministered  each  Easter  Day,  not  only  that 
we  shall  rise,  but  that  the  prayer  of  the 
Apostle  for  his  Thessalonian  converts  will  be 
granted  in  all  its  fulness  to  each  faithful 
believer;  and  that  body  as  well  as  soul  and 
spirit  will  to  each  one  of  us  be  preserved 
entire.  Yea,  more,  and  that  to  all  who  love 
the  Lord,  that  body,  thus  mystically  preserved, 
will  be  fashioned  anew,  and  form  the  garment 
of  glory  in  which,  whether  in  Paradise  or  on 
earth,  we  shall  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  air. 

Wherefore  let  us  comfort  one  another  with 
these  things. 


XI. 

LIFE    AFTER  DEATH. 

"  Shall  the  dust  praise  Thee  ?  "— PSALM  xxx.  9. 

THESE  sad  and  even  bitter  words  from  one 
of  the  sweet  singers  of  Israel  show  to  us, 
with  almost  terrible  force,  how  deep  were 
the  shadows  which  rested  on  the  saint  of 
the  Old  Covenant  when  the  end  of  our  mor 
tality,  and  the  fear  that  end  carried  with 
it,  pressed  heavily  on  the  soul.  And  that 
fear,  that  outcome  and  heritage  of  sin, 
lingers  now,  even  though  Christ  has  brought 
life  and  incorruption  to  light,  and,  as  on 
this  day,  has  abolished  death  for  ever.  That 
it  is  so,  all  experience  seems  sadly  to  con 
firm.  That  there  is  a  dread  of  death  in 
the  background  of  almost  every  heart,  arising 
commonly  from  some  doubts  as  to  the  reality 

of  a  continued  existence,  is  a  serious  truth, 
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which  no  sober  observer  of  human  nature 
would  feel  disposed  to  deny.  That  it  exists 
in  Christian  hearts,  even  though  the  inspired 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  solemnly 
declares  that  the  dear  Lord  passed  through 
death  that  He  might  deliver  all  who  were 
under  the  bondage  of  this  fear — that  it  so 
exists,  who  of  us  who  looks  into  the  depths 
of  his  own  soul  could  consistently  doubt  ? 
Yea,  even  on  this  most  blessed  day,  anxieties 
may  be  lingering  in  the  hearts  of  some  here 
present  as  to  the  absolute  certainty  of  sur 
vival  after  this  earthly  house  of  our  taber 
nacle  has  crumbled  into  dust.  On  such  a 
subject,  then,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to 
meditate,  more  especially  as  within  the  last 
few  years  several  works,  some  of  real  im 
portance,  have  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  life  after  death  and  the  questions  con 
nected  with  it.  Most  of  them  appear  to 
deal  with  the  subject  independently  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  to  review  the  arguments — 
some  of  them  reaching  back  to  remote  an 
tiquity — for  the  continuance  of  a  personal 
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existence  after  its  earthly  termination.  These 
arguments  no  reasonable  man  can  regard  with 
indifference.  Some  of  them  are  of  real  use 
in  confronting  the  inferences  of  materialism 
drawn  from  the  ultimate  return  of  the  body 
to  the  elements  of  which  it  was  originally 
formed  :  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return."  Others  appeal,  often  very  suc 
cessfully,  to  inner  convictions  of  a  continuance 
of  a  personal  existence  which  seem  to  be  a 
very  part  of  our  sentient  selves.  Further, 
it  may  be  added,  that  Science  itself,  which 
has  so  often  been  regarded  as  in  antagonism 
to  Faith,  has  contributed  some  considerations 
in  favour  of  our  survival  after  death  which 
have  been  found  to  exercise  an  influence  over 
minds  to  which  no  other  form  of  argument 
has  seemed,  even  transiently,  to  appeal.  It 
is  impossible,  then,  to  regard  with  indiffer 
ence  these  non-Scriptural  arguments  for  con 
tinuity  of  existence;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  none  of  them, 
nor  all  of  them  combined,  can  do  more  than 
make  survival  after  death  a  reasonable  pro- 
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bability.  It  is  Scripture,  and  Scripture  only, 
that  can  convert  that  probability  into  cer 
tainty.  It  is  only  through  the  Gospel  brought 
home  to  the  heart  of  the  humble,  hoping,  but 
as  yet  incompletely  convinced,  seeker  after 
truth,  that  the  holy  mystery  of  immortality 
can  be  fully  realised  and  believed  in  with 
that  unwavering  conviction  which  faith  ab 
solutely  demands. 

Still  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  briefly  to 
review  the  non-Scriptural  arguments  for  man's 
unending  existence  that  appear  to  have  made 
the  deepest  impression  on  the  human  mind, 
as  they  may,  in  many  cases,  just  exercise 
that  prevenient  and  preparatory  influence 
which  may  make  the  reception  of  the  fulness 
of  scriptural  truth  more  easy  and  more  per 
manent.  Of  these  arguments  there  are  three 
that  certainly  deserve  our  consideration — the 
argument  from  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  all  things  around  us,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
entitled,  the  constitution  of  the  universe ;  the 
argument  from  moral  considerations ;  and  the 
argument  from  the  general  consent  of  mankind. 
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The  three  arguments  when  taken  together 
do  plainly  create  in  any  fair-judging  mind 
a  strong  presumption  that  our  existence  does 
not  terminate  with  bodily  death;  but  they 
suggest  but  little  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
continued  existence.  The  first  argument,  for 
instance,  from  the  constitution  of  things 
around  us,  does  seem  very  powerfully  to 
bring  home  to  us  that,  where  the  universal 
principle  is  conservation,  and  continuity 
through  transformation  and  change,  man 
and  man's  nature  cannot  possibly  be  ex 
empted  from  its  operation.  What  reason 
can  there  be  for  thinking  that  the  principle 
breaks  down  and  becomes  inoperative  in  the 
case  of  things  endowed  with  life  ?  If  it  does 
not  break  down,  this  question  certainly  has 
to  be  answered, — Whenever  death  puts  a 
stop  to  bodily  activities  and  works  great 
changes  in  the  fabric  in  which  the  bodily 
activities  were  exerted  and  manifested,  what 
has  become  of  that  to  which  these  activities 
were  due  ?  If  there  is  to  be  conservation 
everywhere,  though  confessedly  with  change, 
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then,  surely,  that  which  acted,  call  it  by  what 
name  you  like,  must  be  somewhere,  and  sur 
vive,  though  obviously  under  changed  con 
ditions.  Annihilated  it  cannot  be,  such  a 
conception  being  fundamentally  opposed  to 
everything  that  is  observable  in  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  things.  This  argument 
is  of  real  importance  and  power  in  con 
fronting  the  assertion  of  materialism,  that 
when  man  dies  he  perishes.  It  is,  however, 
of  but  limited  value  in  regard  of  the  ques 
tion  of  what  that  is  which  survives.  It 
certainly  predisposes  us  to  accept  the  all 
but  universally  prevalent  belief  that  man 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  material,  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  the  body,  and  the  im 
material,  to  which  we  give,  somewhat  loosely, 
the  name  of  the  soul.  It  helps  us,  then,  to 
identify  the  something  that  survives  with  the 
soul,  but  on  its  after-existence  it  throws  no 
light  whatever.  That  light  must  be^  sought 
for  elsewhere. 

Very  much  the   same  may  be   said   of  the 
second   of  the   three   arguments   to    which   I 
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have  alluded.  This  second  argument  for 
existence  after  death  is  founded  on  moral 
considerations  which  are  felt  by  many  to  be 
of  great  force  and  cogency.  What,  for  ex 
ample,  can  be  more  perplexing  to  every 
thoughtful  mind  than  undeserved  suffering, 
or  successful  wickedness,  or  the  countless 
enigmas  in  poor  mortal  life,  which  seem 
almost  incompatible  with  any  real  belief  in 
an  over-ruling  Providence,  and,  in  many  and 
many  cases,  make  men  doubt  in  the  existence 
of  any  moral  Governor  of  the  world  ?  Do 
not  these  things  all  force  upon  the  mind 
the  conviction  that  there  must  be  an  after 
life  in  which  right  and  wrong  will  ultimately 
be  dealt  with,  and  the  stern  law  of  con 
sequences  be  fully  carried  out  in  all  the  issues 
and  developments  of  the  future? 

This  argument,  like  the  first,  though 
founded  on  very  different  considerations,  is 
an  argument  for  a  survival  after  death  which 
no  serious  and  reasonable  man  could  lightly 
set  aside ;  but  except  indirectly  and  allusively, 
it  throws  no  light  on  the  after-existence  of 
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that  which  survives — that  immaterial  part  of 
our  nature  which  we  have  agreed  to  speak 
of  as  the  soul.  It  does,  however,  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  argument,  imply  that  in  the 
after-existence  the  great  principle  of  moral 
retribution  will  certainly  prevail.  Of  the 
state  of  the  soul  and  the  nature  of  its  exist 
ence,  we  are,  so  far  as  this  argument  is  con 
cerned,  as  ignorant  as  ever. 

There  is,  I  said,  a  third  argument  for  a  life 
after  death,  which  certainly  cannot  be  left 
unnoticed.  It  is,  however,  very  different  in 
its  nature  from  the  two  we  have  already  con 
sidered.  It  is  in  effect  this — that  if  we  deny 
an  existence  after  death  we  place  ourselves  in 
opposition  to  what  may  be  correctly  spoken  of 
as  the  conviction  or  persuasion  of  the  whole 
human  family.  It  was  once  considered  that 
races  were  in  existence  in  which  no  trace  of 
any  conception  of  existence  after  death  could 
possibly  be  found.  But  I  believe  I  am  correct 
in  saying,  that  recent  investigation  has  tended 
to  show  that,  dim  and  imperfectly  realised  as 
the  conception  of  an  after-existence  may  be  in 
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some  of  the  lowest  races  of  mankind,  none  can 
now  be  correctly  described  as  absolutely  devoid 
of  it.  This  third  argument  is  thus  an  argu 
ment  that  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
greatest  and  most  persuasive  of  all.  But 
great  and  persuasive  as  it  may  be,  it  supplies 
us  with  nothing  that  throws  a  real  light  on 
the  state  of  existence  after  death.  Apart 
from  Christianity,  every  race  has  its  different 
conception  of  the  after-life,  some  of  these  con 
ceptions  presenting  aspects  of  a  higher  and 
more  spiritual  character,  but  the  greater  part 
mere  continuity  under  more  favourable  cir 
cumstances  than  those  which  were  met  with 
during  earthly  existence. 

We  have  now  reviewed  these  non-scriptural 
arguments  for  a  future  life,  and  they  are  pro 
bably  the  best  that  the  mind  of  man  has  yet 
been  able  to  put  forth.  But  what  light  have 
they  cast  upon  the  mysterious  future  of  human 
existence  ?  They  have  made  it  probable,  even 
highly  probable,  that  there  will  be  an  after 
life  ;  but  have  they  supplied  any  solid  grounds 

for  the  belief  that  this  after-life  would  be  life 
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indeed  ?  Could  the  really  earnest  and  anxious 
soul  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  assurance  of 
survival  after  death  ?  Nay  more,  could  it  rest 
even  on  such  a  future  as  is  disclosed  to  us 
by  the  Old  Testament  ?  What  opportunities 
does  the  Old  Testament  future  indicate  for  a 
life,  after  death,  of  service  to  Him  who  called 
us  into  being  ?  What  realms  does  it  point  to 
in  which  there  will  be  the  power  of  exercising, 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  all  those 
faculties  that  we  are  conscious,  even  in  this 
poor  earthly  life,  are  the  highest  and  noblest 
elements  in  our  composite  nature.  These  and 
a  thousand  similar  questions  are  called  up  in 
every  devoted  heart  when  the  subject  of  exist 
ence  after  death  is  occupying  the  foreground 
of  our  meditations.  We  soon  find,  if  we  have 
any  spark  of  true  religion  in  the  soul,  that  all 
our  spiritual  interest  is  in  that  of  which  the 
arguments  we  have  reviewed  tell  us  absolutely 
nothing.  They  may  show  that  it  is  probable 
that  there  will  be  a  life  after  death,  but  on 
the  real  and  essential  nature  of  that  life,  its 
intrinsic  character,  that  which  alone  makes  it 
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worth  living,  they  give  no  indication  what 
ever.  These  mysteries  can  only  be  disclosed 
by  Revelation,  and  it  is  to  Revelation,  and 
especially  to  Him  who  has  brought  life  and 
incorruption  to  light,  that  we  reverently  and 
finally  turn.  He  it  is  who  alone  can  give  to 
the  anxious  soul  the  answers  which  it  is  seek 
ing  to  obtain.  And  He  vouchsafes  to  give 
them  in  this  blessed  Eastertide,  in  all  their 
fulness  and  simplicity.  And  the  answers  are 
these,  that  man  does  verily  live  after  death ; 
and  that,  to  every  loving  and  believing  heart, 
the  nature  of  that  life  after  death  is  life  with 
Him.  On  Him  and  our  relations  with  Him  the 
whole  mystery  of  our  future  absolutely  depends. 
In  practice  we  do  not  sufficiently  realise  this 
relation  to  the  Person  of  the  Risen  Lord. 
When  shadows  fall  around  us,  and  anxious 
questions  arise  (and  they  will  arise  in  the 
very  best  of  us)  as  to  a  real  continuity  of 
existence  after  the  grave  has  received  its 
dead,  we  commonly  fall  back  on  persuasions 
which  seem  to  cling  to  our  humanity,  that 
all  things  cannot  and  will  not  end  here;  or 
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to  a  general  feeling  that,  as  Scripture  stands 
pledged  to  the  teaching  of  a  life  after  death, 
we  may  rest  upon  its  testimony,  and  dismiss 
our  anxieties  as  to  our  future. 

But,  as  all  experience  shows,  when  the  dread 
of  death  is  resting  on  the  soul  we  need  some 
thing  far  more  reassuring  than  persuasions  and 
arguments.  What  we  need  is  heart-whole 
belief  not  in  reasonings,  but  in  a  blessed  and 
adorable  Person,  who  has  verily  abolished 
death,  and  is  Himself  so  eternally  the  Resur 
rection  and  the  Life,  that  whosoever  liveth 
and  believeth  in  Him  shall  never,  never  die. 
This  is  what  we  need,  and  what  we  must  pray 
for.  The  whole  mystery  of  the  life  after 
death,  our  anxieties,  our  hopes,  and  our  re 
assurances,  are  all  centred  in  Him.  In  Him 
is  life,  and  the  life  is  the  light  of  man  here 
and  hereafter.  Assuredly  the  lesson  which 
this  holy  day  solemnly  brings  home  to  us  is 
this — that  until  we  not  only  believe  in  Christ 
but  can  truly  feel  that  we  are  in  Him  and 
He  in  us,  the  fear  of  death  will  still  linger 
in  the  soul. 
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Our  meditations  here  may  close.  They  have 
led  us  to  Christ,  and  have  shown  us  that,  in 
Him  and  with  Him,  no  dread  of  death,  no 
anxiety  as  to  a  future  existence  can  ever  find  a 
place  in  our  spiritual  life.  Our  beloved  Elder 
Brother  will  never  forsake  us ;  He  tasted  death 
that  He  might  sustain  the  parting  spirit  as  it 
enters  into  the  unknown  realm  of  the  waiting 
world  of  the  departed.  He  passed  through 
those  realms,  and  vouchsafed  to  know  the 
mystery  of  the  unclothed  state  that  He  might 
comfort  us  while  thus  waiting  in  that  mystic 
world  for  His  blessed  and  long-promised 
return.  Yea,  and  when  the  clouds  at  length 
bear  Him  down  to  this  poor  earth,  His  voice 
will  call  us  forth ;  we  shall  be  robed  with  the 
body  like  unto  His  glorious  body,  and  at  last 
realise — Immortality. 


XII. 

THE    CHANGE. 

"  We  shall  all  be  changed."—!  CORINTHIANS  xv.  52. 

THE  few  but  momentous  words  which  I  have 
chosen  as  the  subject  of  our  meditations  on 
this  most  blessed  and  most  holy  day  place 
before  us  a  mystery,  a  profound  mystery,  yet 
a  mystery  that,  on  a  great  day  such  as  the 
present,  may  very  profitably  be  dwelt  upon. 
On  the  surface  the  words  of  the  text  seem  to 
be  plain  enough.  They  tell  us  that  when  the 
last  trumpet  announces  the  long-looked-for 
Advent  of  the  Lord,  we  shall  all  pass  through 
change ;  and  the  change  is  subsequently  defined 
as  that  of  the  corruptible  putting  on  incorrup- 
tion,  and  the  mortal  putting  on  immortality. 
But  when  we  consider  the  words  more  closely, 
and  especially  when  we  take  them  in  their 
connection  with  the  words  which  immediately 

precede,  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall 
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all  be  changed,"  we  see  that  it  will  first  be 
necessary  for  us  to  settle  who  are  those  with 
whom  the  Apostle  is  here  associating  him 
self.  In  a  word,  who  are  the  "  we  "  ?  It  has 
been  contended  that  the  "  we "  refers  to  the 
Christians  that  were  then  living  when  the 
Apostle  was  writing,  and  that  what  he  meant 
was,  that  though  all  of  that  generation  might 
not  die  before  the  Lord's  coming  they  would 
nevertheless  all  be  changed.  There  seems, 
however,  good  reason  for  taking  the  common 
and  wider  view,  that  the  "we"  in  these 
opening  words  of  the  verse  certainly  refers 
to  Christians  generally,  and  indeed,  under 
proper  limitations,  to  all  mankind,  and  that 
the  real  substance  of  the  mystery  is,  that  all 
of  us,  whether  alive  at  the  Lord's  coming,  or 
sleeping,  will  pass  through  the  change  whereby 
the  corruptible  will  put  on  incorruption,  and 
the  mortal  will  be  clothed  with  immortality. 
This  change  we  all  shall  pass  through;  and 
now  we  humbly  and  reverently  ask  what  does 
Holy  Scripture  tell  us  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  this  change  ? 
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To  give  some  answer  to  this  most  serious, 
yet  at  the  same  time  most  spiritually  sugges 
tive,  question  is  the  object  of  this  sermon. 

SCRIPTURAL    WARRANT    FOR   A    FINAL   CHANGE. 

Let  us  begin  then  by  taking  into  considera 
tion  those  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  in  which 
the  subject  of  the  final  change  is  more  par 
ticularly  alluded  to.  Three  passages  there 
certainly  are,  all  of  them  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul,  in  which  the  fact,  and  to  some  extent 
the  circumstances,  of  the  final  change  are  more 
particularly  specified.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
portion  of  the  1st  Corinthians  ch.  xv.,  from 
which  the  text  has  been  taken.  From  this 
portion  we  derive  the  following  great  spiritual 
truths  in  reference  to  the  present  body,  and  to 
the  spiritual  or  heavenly  body  of  the  future. 
First,  that  the  nature  of  the  future  body  will 
be  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  present 
earthly  body,  both  in  appearance  and  in  sub 
stance.  It  will  differ  just  as  the  grain  of 
wheat  placed  in  the  earth  differs  from  the 
shapely  seed-bearing  stalk  which  has  sprung 
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from  it.  This  illustration  is  distinctly  set 
before  us  by  the  Apostle,  and  is  of  great 
moment  in  protecting  us  from  those  material 
conceptions  of  the  Resurrection  body  which 
certainly  found  a  place  in  the  writings  of  not 
a  few  of  the  greater  teachers  in  the  early 
Church.  When  writers  as  early  and  as  famous 
as  Justin  Martyr  could  assert  that  cripples 
would  rise  as  cripples,  though  after  their 
rising  they  would  be  restored  —  or  when 
teachers  as  conspicuous  as  Jerome,  and  even 
(though  less  strongly)  as  Augustine  contended 
for  the  re-appearance  of  the  very  hairs  on 
the  head,  we  see  plainly  enough  how  the  in 
structive  analogy  of  the  Apostle  was  com 
pletely  ignored  and  forgotten  in  the  anxious 
desire  to  maintain  an  absolute  identity  in 
appearance  and  substance  between  the  body 
that  now  is  and  the  body  which  shall  be 
hereafter. 

That  there  will  be  personal  identity  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  so  that  the  saint 
here,  in  the  body  of  our  humiliation,  will  be 
the  same  saint  when  in  the  body  of  glory,  and 
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even  will  be  identifiable  as  such,  is  scripturally 
certain ;  but  in  what  that  identity  will  consist, 
and  recognition  be  certified,  we  know  not,  and 
cannot  know  on  this  side  the  grave.  How 
Moses  and  Elias,  when  on  the  mount  of  the 
Transfiguration,  were  known  to  be  Moses  and 
Elias,  and  spoken  of  as  such  by  one  of  the 
beholders,  we  cannot  even  attempt  to  explain  ; 
but  to  the  fact  that  they  verily  were  Moses 
the  lawgiver,  and  Elias  the  prophet,  we  fixedly 
adhere. 

That  in  the  passage  from  the  natural  to  the 
spiritual  there  will  be  change  in  the  outward 
aspect,  as  well  as  in  the  inward  elements — 
change  perhaps  far  greater  and  more  pervasive 
than  we  can  now  imagine  or  conceive — is  the 
clear  revelation  of  the  passage  we  have  now 
been  considering,  "  We  shall  all  be  changed  " ; 
but  this  "  we "  remains  the  "  we "  through 
every  stage  of  transition,  and  every  move 
ment  of  change. 

The  second  passage  of  Holy  Scripture  which 
bears  upon  and  illustrates  the  statement  we 
are  now  considering — viz.  that  we  shall  all  be 
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changed — is  the  singularly  explicit  revelation 
that  we  find  in  the  1st  Thessalonians  ch.  iv. 
In  that  chapter,  and  especially  in  the  closing 
portion  of  it,  we  know  well  that  the  Apostle 
had  a  double  purpose  in  what  he  wrote. 
He  desired  first  to  reassure  his  converts  that 
those  who  had  become  Christians,  and  were 
now  dead,  would  in  no  degree  be  in  a  worse 
position  than  those  who  might  be  alive  at  that 
coming  of  the  Lord  which  these  Thessalonian 
Christians  thought  to  be  very  nigh  at  hand. 
His  second  purpose  was  to  explain  a  difficulty 
which  might  then  have  been  felt,  and  perhaps 
is  now  often  felt,  as  to  the  living,  when  the 
Lord  shall  come  in  descending  clouds  from  the 
heavens  above  us.  These  living  and  loving 
ones  (for  the  Apostle  is  obviously  speaking 
more  particularly  of  the  faithful),  what  will 
then  be  their  state  ?  Will  they  at  once  die 
when  the  ineffable  glories  of  the  Advent  break 
suddenly  upon  them — die,  hereafter  to  live, 
and  hereafter  to  rise  again ;  or  are  they  to 
experience  something  widely  and  mysteriously 
different  ?  We  know  well  from  this  holy  and 
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explicit  revelation  that  it  is  the  second  alter 
native  that  will  then  be  realised.  After  the 
dead  in  Christ  shall  have  risen,  the  holy  living 
will,  it  may  be  in  a  moment  of  time,  pass 
through  the  mystic  change  from  the  natural 
to  the  spiritual,  and  in  company  with  the  risen 
dead,  be  caught  up  in  enwreathing  clouds  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  Such  is  this  second 
revelation,  of  great  moment  as  removing  all 
doubt  and  difficulty  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
living  and  the  departed  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  transcendent  change.  Holy  living  and 
holy  departed  will  at  the  selfsame  time  be 
clothed  with  the  spiritual  body,  and  the  text 
will  receive  its  full  illustration,  "We  shall  all  be 
changed."  The  third  important  passage  which 
relates  to  our  present  subject  is  the  difficult 
and  mysterious  passage,  2nd  Corinthians  ch.  v., 
in  which  the  present  earthly  body  is  contrasted 
with  the  heavenly  body;  and  the  burdened 
Christian  is  represented  as  longing  to  be 
clothed  upon  (the  expression  is  alike  remark 
able  and  suggestive)  with  the  body  which  is 
from  heaven ;  and  so  clothed  upon,  that  what 
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is  mortal  may  be  swallowed  up  of  life,  and  the 
final  change  effected  without  any  passage 
through  the  dreaded  stages  of  death  and 
corruption. 

The  passage  is  but  an  expression  in  a 
stronger  form  of  the  hope  implied  in  the 
Apostle's  revelation  to  the  Thessalonians — 
the  longing  for  survival  till  the  Advent; 
but  it  is  important  as  disclosing  something 
like  a  dread  of  a  completely  unclothed  state, 
as  if  such  a  nakedness  of  soul  was  a  state  alien 
to  the  very  conception  of  our  composite 
humanity. 

These  three  passages  seem  to  complete  all 
that  Scripture  has  directly  revealed  of  the 
final  change  and  its  attendant  circumstances ; 
and  they  appear  to  justify  us  in  believing — 
firstly,  that  all  believers  will  rise  with  bodies 
utterly  different  as  regards  appearance  and 
substance  from  the  bodies  they  wore  upon 
earth,  and  that,  for  the  great  mass  of  man 
kind,  the  time  when  this  mighty  change  will 
be  consummated  will  be  at  the  Second  Coming 
of  our  Lord ;  secondly,  we  seem  warranted  in 
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believing  that  they  who  will  then  be  alive 
on  earth  will  pass  through  the  mighty  change 
in  a  moment  of  time,  and  will  be  caught  up, 
in  company  with  the  risen  dead,  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air;  thirdly,  we  seem  justified 
in  drawing  this  momentous  conclusion,  that 
existence  in  a  bodily  or  unclothed  state  would 
appear  to  be  repugnant  to  Christian  feeling, 
as  indicated  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  and 
that  thus  we  are  permitted  humbly  to  believe 
that  in  the  waiting  and  intermediate  world 
the  soul  will  not  exist  in  a  state  wholly  un 
clothed  or  bodiless. 

TWO    GREAT   QUESTIONS. 

Here  we  might  properly  close  our  medita 
tions  on  the  text  and  on  the  circumstances 
with  which  it  is  associated.  Two  questions, 
however,  there  are  which  appear  so  plainly 
to  arise  from  the  passages  we  have  been  con 
sidering  and  from  the  conclusions  at  which 
we  have  seemed  to  arrive,  that  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  endeavour  to  return  to  them 
some  sort  of  general  answer.  The  first  of 
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these  questions  relates  to  the  time  when  the 
great  change  of  the  mortal  putting  on  immor 
tality  will  actually  take  place.  Is  it  in  every 
case  to  be  restricted  to  the  time  of  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord  ?  At  that  coming,  Holy 
Scripture  tells  us  that  there  will  be  mighty 
and  cosmical  changes  in  this  earth,  purifying 
fires  and  glorifying  restorations,  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  and  in  the  forefront  of  all 
those  changes  the  bodily  Resurrection  of  man 
kind.  This  is  the  general  answer;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  find  in  Scrip 
ture  distinct  allusion  to  a  first  Resurrection, 
and  the  mention  of  an  interval  of  time  between 
it  and  the  later  and  general  Resurrection.  We 
thus  have  scriptural  warrant  for  the  belief 
that,  prior  to  the  Advent  and  all  its  mo 
mentous  issues,  the  elect  and  specially  chosen 
will  be  clothed  with  the  Resurrection  body, 
and  form  a  part  of  the  blessed  and  holy 
company  that  will  be  with  their  Lord  and 
reign  with  Him  till  the  end  come.  Such  a 
belief  will  be  found  to  throw  a  sidelight  on 
many  a  passage  of  Scripture  which  to  the 
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general  reader  may  seem  dark  and  difficult 
fully  to  understand.  The  second  question  is 
much  more  difficult,  and  yet  a  question  that 
comes  so  closely  home  to  us  that,  though  we 
can  only  give  a  broad  and  general  answer,  we 
must  still  shortly  consider  it. 

The  question  is  this, — What  is  the  relation 
between  the  changing  and  mortal  body  of  the 
present  and  the  changeless  and  glorified  body 
of  the  future  ?  Is  there  any  connection  at  all, 
and,  if  so,  what  is  it  ?  That  this  question  is 
not  in  itself  an  unnatural  or  unreasonable 
question  may  certainly  be  admitted;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  diffi 
culty  to  answer.  All  that  we  really  know  is 
this — that  this  earthly  body  and  the  spiritual 
or  heavenly  body  with  which  we  shall  here 
after  be  clothed  will  be  garments  of  the  same 
soul  at  two  different  periods  of  our  existence ; 
but  when  we  think  of  the  one  that  we  know, 
and  of  the  other  that,  in  the  case  of  believers, 
is  to  be  fashioned  like  unto  Christ's  glorious 
body,  all  idea  of  any  real  connection  between 
the  two  seems  beyond  our  powers  to  grasp  and 
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to  realise.  And  this  really  is  all  that  we  can 
say  on  the  question.  We  can  see  a  connection 
in  the  great  illustration  which  the  Apostle 
places  before  us  in  the  buried  seed  and  the 
outspringing  plant,  but  to  apply  this  in  any 
manner  to  the  question  before  us,  as  was  first 
done  by  Origen,  and  is  still  done  by  many 
modern  thinkers,  is  to  intrude  into  things  that 
we  know  not,  and  to  weaken  a  simple  faith  in 
the  Resurrection  of  the  body  instead  of  support 
ing  or  strengthening  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  think 
able  and  permissible  to  suppose  that  just  as  the 
soul  fashions  for  itself  out  of  earthly  elements 
an  earthly  body,  so  will  the  soul  hereafter 
fashion  for  itself  a  body  of  glory  out  of  the 
elements  of  the  new  and  glorified  realm  into 
which  it  will  be  translated  when  the  mighty 
working  will  have  commenced  whereby  the 
Lord  will  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself. 
But  such  thoughts  are  really  of  very  little 
spiritual  profit,  and  can  hardly  be  said,  in 
any  appreciable  manner,  to  add  strength  to 
our  faith. 

If  we   do   really   desire  to  have  our   faith 
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strengthened  in  the  reality  of  the  blessed 
change  of  which  the  text  gives  us  assurance, 
I  am  certain  it  is  best  to  base  all  on  our 
union  with  Christ,  and  to  rest  simply  on  the 
great  truth  that  this  most  blessed  day  brings 
persuasively  home  to  us.  And  the  great  truth 
is  this — that,  as  it  was  with  Christ,  so  will  it 
be  with  us  who  are  by  faith  united  to  Him. 
Yea,  verily,  we  shall  rise  even  as  He  rose, 
and  take  to  ourselves  our  own  bodies,  changed 
indeed  and  glorified  even  as  He  took  again 
His  own  body — the  body  that  was  crucified 
yet  mystically  changed  in  powers  and  pro 
perties,  and  wherein  He  now  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  Union  with  Christ  is 
that  which  seals  and  certifies  to  us  the  Resur 
rection  of  the  body,  and  all  the  circumstances 
and  truths  on  which  we  have  been  dwelling 
this  morning.  What  the  Resurrection  body 
actually  will  be,  and  so  what  will  be  the 
precise  nature  of  the  final  change,  we  cannot 
know  while  we  are  in  this  tabernacle.  The 
Apostle  of  Love  tells  us  this  plainly.  "  Now,'1 
he  says,  "are  we  children  of  God,  and  it  is 
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not  yet  made  manifest  what  we  shall  be." 
Let  us  then  accept  such  a  declaration  as  final, 
putting  aside  all  anxious  inquiries  as  to  things 
not  fully  revealed,  and  pray  for  an  ever-in 
creasing  certitude  in  our  belief  in  our  Lord's 
Resurrection ;  for  when  this  is  vouchsafed  all 
such  declarations  as  that  in  the  text  will,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  become  plain  to 
us.  Verily,  we  must  all  be  changed,  for  other 
wise  we  could  never  become  like  (as  an  Apostle 
declares  that  we  shall  become)  to  our  risen 
and  adorable  Lord.  We  must  wear  the  wed 
ding  garment  of  a  heavenly  body,  for  otherwise 
we  shall  never  see  Him  as  He  is,  never  sit 
down  with  Him  at  the  great  marriage  supper, 
never  follow  Him  whithersoever  He  goeth, 
never  reign  with  Him  for  ever  and  ever. 
Wherefore,  dear  brethren,  let  us  ever  pray 
for  increasing  and  increased  faith  in  the  ever 
lasting  truth  which  this  day  brings  home  to 
us — let  us  pray  for  this,  and  every  serious 
doubt  or  difficulty  as  to  our  future  state  will 
be  found  to  have  passed  utterly  away. 


XIII. 

"THE    FIRST    RESURRECTION." 

"  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first 
Resurrection." — REVELATION  xx.  6. 

THERE  are  probably  few,  even  of  those  who 
from  time  to  time  meditate  on  the  deeper 
disclosures  which  Holy  Scripture  makes  to 
us  of  those  whom  our  blessed  Lord  speaks 
of  as  "sons  of  the  Resurrection,"  who  ever 
dwell  upon  the  holy  mystery  which  the  text 
presents  to  us  in  the  solemn  and  emphatic 
words  that  I  have  just  read  to  you. 

The  words,  taken  by  themselves,  seem 
plainly  to  place  before  us  two  deep  truths — 
first,  that,  however  we  may  subsequently  ex 
plain  the  words,  there  is  a  first  Resurrection  ; 
a  Resurrection  which  will  be  succeeded  by 
another  Resurrection,  different  it  may  be  in 
nature  and  character,  but  indisputably  later 

in  point  of  time  and  manifestation. 
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The  second  truth  is  of  no  less  importance, 
viz.,  that  this  first  Resurrection  will  be  of 
such  a  nature,  so  transcendent  and  so  divine, 
that  he  who  shall  be  accounted  worthy  of 
it  is  declared  by  the  inspired  writer  to  be 
emphatically  blessed  and  holy.  I  say  em 
phatically  blessed  and  holy  ;  for  the  careful 
reader  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  there  is 
a  kind  of  break  in  the  sequence  of  the 
foregoing  words,  after  the  mention  of  the 
circumstances  which  justify  the  title  given 
to  them — a  pause  that  is  designedly  made 
by  the  holy  writer  to  impress  on  the  reader 
the  exceeding  blessedness  and  holiness  of 
him  who  is  a  partaker  in,  or,  again  to  use 
our  blessed  Lord's  words,  "  a  son "  of  the 
first  Resurrection. 

But  all  this  will  be  made  still  clearer  if 
I  set  before  you  in  their  connection  the 
words  which  immediately  precede  and  follow 
the  passage  on  which  we  are  preparing  to 
meditate. 

After  a  description  of  the  binding  of 
Satan  for  a  period  indicated  by  the  Apostle 
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as  a  thousand  years,  an  expression  chosen  it 
may  be,  to  mark  a  period  long  as  it  might 
seem  to  man,  yet  as  one  day  in  the  unfolding 
counsels  of  Omnipotence — after  a  description 
of  this  binding,  the  Apostle  passes  on  to 
specify  the  circumstances  of  a  solemn  judg 
ment —  thrones  set  and  judgment  given  to 
those  who  sat  thereon — judgment,  perhaps, 
(but  the  connection  is  not  clear)  in  reference 
to  those  next  mentioned,  holy  martyrs  and 
saintly  men  who  had  remained  faithful  to 
their  Lord  even  unto  the  end.  Of  them  it 
is  said  that  "  they  lived  and  reigned  with 
Christ  a  thousand  years,"  the  thousand  years 
during  which  the  power  of  the  Evil  One  is 
declared  to  be  restrained,  a  period  now 
commonly  and  probably  rightly  explained  to 
mean  the  final  flowering  time  of  the  visible 
Church. 

The  Apostle  then  passes  onward  expressly 
to  declare  in  language  which,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  cannot  possibly  be  explained  away, 
that  "the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  till 
the  thousand  years,"  this  blessed  period  of 
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holy  development,  should  be  finished,  and 
(after  one  last  struggle),  the  end,  or  in  other 
words,  the  Advent  of  the  Lord,  the  final 
judgment,  and  the  closing  scenes  of  this 
world's  history,  be  fully  and  finally  come. 

Till  that  hour  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived 
not,  or  in  other  words  the  general  Resurrection 
is  stated  not  to  have  taken  place.  There 
are  thus  plainly  two  resurrections  mentioned 
in  this  passage — the  general  Resurrection  after 
the  thousand  years,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
synchronous  with  the  Advent ;  and  prior  to 
it,  and  separated  from  it  by  an  interspace 
of  time,  a  first  Resurrection — a  Resurrection 
of  martyrs  and  saints,  who  had  braved  every 
assault  and  every  temptation,  and  had  re 
mained  faithful  unto  death.  It  is  in  refer 
ence  to  this  most  blessed  and  chosen  com 
pany  that  the  inspired  writer  says  definitely 
"This  is  the  first  Resurrection";  and  he 
enhances  it  with  the  words  of  our  text,  and 
with  the  further  declaration  that  these  first 
fruits  of  them  that  slept  will  be  with  Christ, 
be  His  ministers  and  priests,  yea,  and  bear 
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rule  with  Him  during  the  blessed  flowering 
time  of  His  Church.  Such  is  the  substance 
of  this  momentous  prophecy. 

Thus  far  we  see  distinctly  that  the  passage 
we  have  been  considering  does  reveal  to  us 
that  there  will  be  a  first  Resurrection,  a 
Resurrection  anterior  to  that  general  Resur 
rection,  when,  as  the  holy  writer  tells  us, 
"  the  dead,  the  great  and  the  small,  will 
stand  before  the  throne  of  their  Redeemer 
and  be  judged  every  man  according  to  his 
works.  We  also  see  equally  clearly  that 
this  first  Resurrection  holds  a  defined  place 
in  what  would  appear  to  be  the  ordered 
sequences  of  the  closing  scenes  of  this  world's 
history.  Now  comes  the  plain  question.  Is 
this  first  Resurrection  a  definite  reality,  a 
reality  on  which  we  can  base  exhortation, 
and  towards  which  we  may  direct  spiritual 
effort  ? — is  it  a  solitary  expression,  in  a  passage 
of  deep  apocalyptic  mystery,  from  which 
no  practical  teaching  could  safely  be  deduced, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  does  it  verily  indicate, 
as  the  text  seems  to  imply,  something  veiy 
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real  and  very  blessed,  something  that  we 
ought  to  strive  to  attain  unto,  even  as  St. 
Paul,  in  one  uniquely  expressed  passage, 
does  verily  seem  to  have  striven,  when  he 
closes  a  noble  utterance  of  all  he  did  to 
become  more  closely  united  with  Christ  with 
those  words  of  humble  yet  really  lofty  hope : 
"  If  by  any  means  I  may  attain  unto  the 
Resurrection  from  the  dead,"  the  Resurrection 
(it  must  be  from  the  tenor  of  the  words)  of 
the  saints  and  the  elect,  the  Resurrection  on 
which  we  are  now  meditating  ? 

What  answer,  then,  have  we  to  return  to 
the  serious  question  ?  Can  we  rightly  regard 
this  first  Resurrection  as  a  plainly  revealed 
doctrinal  truth  ?  Can  we  profitably  use  it  in 
our  deepest  thoughts,  and  may  we  pray  in 
our  higher  moments  for  a  place  in  that 
blessed  Resurrection  ?  What  is  our  answer  ? 
Well,  certainly  first  this,  that  it  is  only  in 
the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  and  in  one  of 
the  most  mysterious  parts  of  that  mysterious 
book,  that  we  find  the  teaching  of  a  First 
Resurrection  set  forth  in  definite  words,  and 
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especial  blessedness  attributed  to  those  who 
will  have  part  in  it.  We  may  indeed  accept 
the  language  of  one  of  the  deepest  writers  of 
our  own  times  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Last 
Things,  and  acknowledge  that  it  is  especially 
difficult  "to  distinguish  between  the  sym 
bolical  and  the  literal  in  Apostolic  prophecy,"" 
and  "  to  decide  what  must  be  looked  upon 
as  having  to  do  only  with  time,  and  what 
must  be  viewed  as  referring  to  essential 
reality."  Nay  more,  we  may  further  admit 
that  from  the  days  of  Augustine  this 
holy  declaration  of  a  first  Resurrection 
has  been  considered  to  refer  to  a  spiritual 
Resurrection  from  sins,  and  the  thousand 
years  to  the  time  since  the  Christian 
Church  has  been  founded,  and  the  power  of 
Satan  restrained  and  limited  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  But  such  an  interpretation 
even  the  great  name  of  Augustine  can  never 
predispose  us  to  accept.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  all  the  religious  instincts  of  the 
soul  are  opposed  to  such  allegory  and 
idealism  in  a  passage  where  the  whole  con- 
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text  seems  convincingly  to  show  that  this 
precarious  mode  of  scriptural  interpretation 
is  inappropriate  and  inapplicable.  Details 
may  be  set  forth  in  symbols,  but  the  broad 
tenor  of  the  revelation — that  the  elect  after 
they  have  left  this  poor  earth  will  enjoy  the 
fullest  and  most  complete  reunion  with 
their  Lord,  and  that  His  Church  will  become 
more  holy,  and  more  glorified  as  the  presenti 
ments  of  His  return  become  stronger  and 
more  defined;  these,  verily,  are  arguments 
for  the  prophetic  truth  of  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  words  that  are  in  my  mind  irre 
sistible. 

We  hold,  then,  firmly  to  the  plain  historical 
tenor  of  the  words  of  our  text ;  and  (as  we 
may  truly  say),  in  company  with  the  best 
and  deepest  writers  and  expositors  of  our  own 
times,  maintain  the  belief  in  a  first  Resur 
rection — a  Resurrection  prior  to  the  general 
resurrection,  a  resurrection  of  the  holy  and 
the  elect,  who  thenceforward  will  follow  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth,  will  be  ever 
with  Him,  will  perform  all  -His  blessed 
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behests,  will  judge  the  very  angels,  and  will 
be  around  Him  when  He  will  return  on 
descending  clouds  to  be  the  judge  of  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 

This  it  would  really  seem  impossible  to 
deny  as  the  plain  teaching  of  the  passage 
now  under  our  consideration.  But  this  pas 
sage,  remember,  only  places  before  us  in  a 
more  precise  form  a  truth  that  we  may 
justly  say  is  centred  in  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord  and  Master,  whenever  He  vouchsafes 
to  speak  of  the  Last  Things  of  this  world's 
history.  The  conception  of  a  first  Resurrec 
tion  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  every  devout 
reader  who  would  understand  the  fulness  of 
the  divine  words,  when  the  share  which  the 
Lord's  chosen  ones  will  have  in  the  unfold 
ing  mysteries  of  the  future  forms  the  subject 
of  His  heavenly  teaching.  When  he  vouch 
safes  to  answer  the  question  of  St.  Peter  as 
to  the  reward  which  they  who  had  given 
up  all  might  hope  for  hereafter,  what  a 
flash  of  light  is  cast  upon  our  present  sub 
ject  by  the  declaration  that  they  will  be 
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with  Him  when  He  comes  to  renew  all 
things,  and  will  have  a  part  in  the  very 
judgment  of  the  last  day.  When  Sadducees 
put  to  the  dear  Lord  their  pitiful  question 
about  the  woman  and  the  seven  brethren, 
what  a  clear  view  is  vouchsafed  to  us  of  a 
first  Resurrection,  when  a  Resurrection,  not 
of  the  dead,  but  (as  the  original  plainly 
specifies)  from  out  of  the  dead,  is  attributed 
by  our  Lord  to  those  holy  and  chosen  ones 
whom  He  speaks  of  as  the  sons  of  the  Re 
surrection.  Or  again,  in  the  great  prophecy 
on  Olivet,  when  the  Lord  expressly  reveals 
that  at  His  second  coming  on  the  clouds  of 
heaven  His  angels  will  gather  around  Him 
His  elect  "from  the  four  winds,  from  one 
end  of  heaven  to  the  other,"  what  can  we 
possibly  understand  by  the  elect  save  those 
who  have  been  accounted  worthy  of  the 
first  Resurrection. 

Still  more  distinctly  may  we  trace  these 
references  to  a  first  Resurrection  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  but  enough,  perhaps, 
has  been  said  to  show  that  the  declaration 
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of  the  Apocalypse  is  no  isolated  statement 
in  a  mysterious  book  that  ought  not  to  be 
pressed  as  setting  forth  a  definite  doctrine, 
but  really  and  truly  is  a  statement,  clear  in 
itself,  of  a  fundamental  truth  which  is  not 
only  in  harmony  with  our  Lord's  own  words 
and  those  of  His  Apostles,  but  invests  them 
with  a  fuller  significance. 

We  need  not  hesitate,  then,  in  avowing 
our  belief  in  a  first  Resurrection  of  the  pre 
eminently  holy  and  faithful,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  elect,  to  which  —  as  it  has 
been  supposed  by  a  serious  writer  of  our 
own  times — each  passing  generation  may  be 
sending  up  its  saintly  contingent.  Such  a 
belief,  especially  on  such  a  holy  day  as  the 
present,  seems  to  quicken  and  to  elevate. 
The  whole  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection 
seems  brought  home  to  us  with  a  more 
vivid  reality.  If  there  is  a  first  Resurrec 
tion,  if  holy  companies  of  saintly  believers 
are  now  clustering  round  the  risen  Lord,  if 
each  revolving  Easter  Day  the  mystic  num 
ber  of  the  elect  is  approaching  nearer  and 
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nearer  to  its  accomplishment,  what  hope  and 
what  refreshment  seems  ministered  to  the 
soul  when  we  try,  however  feebly,  to  realise 
the  holy  mysteries  of  Easter-tide,  and  all 
that  flows  forth  from  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Lord. 

Only  too  often,  when  we  try  to  meditate 
on  such  subjects  as  those  which  are  now,  for 
a  few  fleeting  minutes,  occupying  the  fore 
ground  of  our  thoughts,  the  cold  feeling 
enters  the  soul  that  all  is  so  far  off,  so  un 
defined,  that  it  must  be  practically  better 
for  us  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  our  own 
daily  needs  and  duties,  and  leave  unnoticed 
subjects  which  we  may  think  can  never  exer 
cise  any  influence  on  Christian  life,  or  the 
homely  details  of  Christian  duty. 

But  when  we  so  think  and  act  we  spiritu 
ally  suffer  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
we  never  obtain  any  true  perspective  of  the 
life  after  death,  or  of  the  true  meaning  of 
union  with  Christ,  not  only  here  but  here 
after.  Such  a  day  as  this  brings  home  to 
us  that  if  we  have  in  any  sense  died  with 
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Christ,  as  regards  the  world  and  its  ways, 
we  must  rise  with  Him;  and  that  if  we  be 
risen  with  Him  we  must  seek  those  things 
that  are  above,  and  strive  more  and  more 
to  realise  not  His  Resurrection  only,  but 
all  its  consequences.  Amid  those  conse 
quences  what  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
as  "  our  gathering  together  unto  Him  "  must 
certainly  hold  a  place,  and  further,  the  daily 
increasing  belief  that  the  blessed  flowering 
time  of  the  Church  may  be  nearer  to  us 
than  we  may  think ;  far  nearer — nay,  may 
have  actually  begun. 

But  we  spiritually  suffer,  also,  when  we 
put  such  subjects  out  of  our  thoughts,  in 
another  and  perhaps  a  more  serious  manner. 
We  lose  the  lifting  power  on  the  soul  which 
these  higher  thoughts  never  fail  to  supply. 
Does  not  the  thought  of  a  first  Resurrec 
tion  awaken  some  spark  of  hope  on  our 
part  that,  this  life  ended,  we  may  be  among 
those  who  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever 
He  goeth?  At  first  it  may  be  felt  to  be 
a  hope  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
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mass  of  us  never,  never  can  be  realised. 
And  yet  when  that  hope  enters  into  the 
higher  prayers  of  the  soul,  and  those 
prayers  bring  about  the  mystic  changes 
which  from  time  to  time  show  themselves 
in  the  whole  inner  life,  who  shall  dare  to 
say  that  the  love  of  Christ  may  not,  in  this 
one  and  in  that  one,  have  transmuted  the 
whole  being,  and  changed  the  humble,  hoping 
worshipper  into  a  son  of  the  first  Resur 
rection  ? 

Our  thoughts  have  led  us  far  upwards. 
Let  us  now  close  them  with  that  glorious 
petition  of  our  Burial  Service — that  it  may 
please  Thee,  our  Saviour  and  our  God, 
shortly  to  accomplish  the  number  of  Thine 
elect  and  to  hasten  Thy  Kingdom. 


XIV. 

THE    RESURRECTION    TO    LIFE    AND    THE 
RESURRECTION   TO   JUDGMENT. 

"  There  shall  be  a  Resurrection  both  of  the  just  and 
unjust."— ACTS  xxiv.  15. 

THESE  words  were  spoken  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  governor  of  Judaea, 
Claudius  Felix,  in  references  to  charges  made 
against  the  Apostle  by  the  High  Priest  and 
elders,  as  being  a  mover  of  insurrection,  and 
ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes.  The 
Apostle  repels  the  charge  by  showing  that  his 
preaching  differed  in  no  essential  feature  from 
that  of  his  adversaries,  and  that  both  he  and 
they  had  the  common  hope  that  there  would 
be  a  Resurrection  of  the  just  and  unjust.  This 
mention  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  unjust  was 
probably  not  unnoted  by  Felix.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  bad  man,  as  the  Roman  historians 
of  the  day  very  distinctly  tell  us,  and  a  dimly- 
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felt  sense  of  the  possibility  here  or  hereafter 
of  retribution  made  him  tremble,  as  we  are 
afterwards  told,  when  judgment  to  come  was 
pressed  home  upon  him  by  the  imprisoned 
Apostle. 

Men,  however,  nowadays,  even  though  they 
may  be  as  bad  as  Felix,  do  not  tremble  when 
they  hear  of  this  Resurrection  of  the  unjust, 
or  of  judgment  to  come.  They  regard  these 
things,  and  the  warnings  that  flow  from  them, 
as  belonging  to  an  old-world  theology  that 
has  now  become  outworn  and  obsolete.  And 
though  there  are  few  who  would  care  openly 
to  say  so,  there  are  many,  I  fear,  who  feel  a 
sympathy  with  these  delusive  persuasions,  and 
either  put  aside  the  whole  subject  of  future 
retribution  or  rest  on  vague  hopes  that  all 
will,  in  some  way  or  other,  come  right  at  last. 
Their  inner  feeling  is,  that  if  men  live  gene 
rally  honest  and  neighbourly  lives,  there  will 
be  nothing  seriously  to  apprehend  when  the 
Resurrection  of  the  unjust  as  well  as  the  just 
becomes  one  of  the  realities  of  the  future. 

But  there  are  many  thousands,  and  tens  of 
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thousands — and  the  number,  thank  God,  is 
steadily  increasing — who,  when  the  subject  of 
the  Resurrection,  and  especially  the  Resur 
rection  of  the  individual — the  Resurrection 
of  the  body — is  brought  home  to  them,  are 
conscious  of  questions  rising  in  the  soul,  sober 
and  reasonable  questions,  which  Holy  Scrip 
ture  awakens,  and  to  which  Holy  Scripture 
alone  can  minister  the  answer.  Such  a  text, 
for  example,  as  that  which  I  have  chosen, 
plain  and  simple  as  are  its  words,  what 
thoughts  it  awakens  as  to  the  fundamental 
difference  of  the  two  aspects  of  the  general 
Resurrection — the  Resurrection  of  the  just, 
and  the  Resurrection  of  the  unjust !  Just 
and  unjust  we  know,  from  Holy  Scripture, 
will  alike  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and,  as  He  Himself  has  distinctly  revealed, 
will  come  forth  and  receive  their  final  awards. 
And  the  nature  of  that  award  the  Lord  Him 
self  has  thus  plainly  set  forth :  "  they  that  have 
done  good  shall  come  forth  unto  the  Resur 
rection  of  life ;  and  they  that  have  done  ill  to 
the  Resurrection  of  judgment.11  The  Resur 
rection  of  the  just  is  to  life,  and  to  everything 
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that  is  involved  in  that  blessed  and  inclusive 
word,  life;  the  Resurrection  of  the  unjust  is 
—the  change  of  expression  is  very  noticeable 
— riot  to  damnation,  as  our  Authorised  Ver 
sion  renders  it,  but  to  judgment,  to  a  final 
examination  upon  which  the  final  decision 
irreversibly  turns. 

We  have  thus  from  the  lips  of  our  future 
Judge  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  on 
which  we  are  now  meditating — the  Resur 
rection  of  the  just;  and  that  on  which  our 
thoughts  ever  anxiously  rest — the  Resurrec 
tion  of  the  unjust.  That  Resurrection  is  a 
Resurrection,  not  due  to  any  assumed  innate 
immortality,  but  a  Resurrection  that  is  expe 
rienced  by  the  unjust,  for  the  express  purpose 
that  they  may  be  placed  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ,  and,  in  the  realistic  language 
of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  be  judged  out 
of  the  things  written  in  opened  books  other 
than,  and  separate  from,  the  Book  of  Life. 

If  such  be  the  meaning  of  the  second 
portion  of  our  text,  if  the  Resurrection  of 
the  unjust  as  named  by  the  Apostle  is,  in 
the  fuller  and  more  explicit  language  of  our 
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dear  Lord  and  Master  Himself,  specified  as 
the  Resurrection,  not  of  sweeping  condem 
nation,  but  of  judgment,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  just  consideration  of  all  the  deeds  and 
misdeeds  of  the  past,  may  we  endeavour  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  may  be  possible  in  so 
profound  a  subject,  all  that  is  involved  in 
the  first  portion  of  our  text,  the  Resurrection 
of  the  just,  or,  as  our  Lord  has  been  pleased 
more  distinctly  to  reveal  it  to  us,  as  the 
Resurrection  of  life;  "they  that  have  done 
good,1'  He  says,  "shall  come  forth  unto  the 
Resurrection  of  life." 

For  the  unjust,  for  those  that  have  done 
ill,  there  is  reserved  the  Resurrection  of 
judgment;  for  those  that  have  done  good, 
the  Resurrection  of  life. 

Now,  what  is  exactly  meant  by  the  Resur 
rection  of  life  ?  Does  it  mean  merely  a 
Resurrection  into  or  unto  life  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  word,  or  does  it  mean  a  Resur 
rection  characterised  by  life  in  its  fullest 
Scriptural  sense,  and  in  the  highest  meaning 
of  that  most  blessed  and  significant  word. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  our  answer. 
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The  unjust  make  a  Resurrection  of  life  in  a 
certain  and  special  sense ;  they  are  called  forth 
by  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  live ; 
but  they  live  only  that  they  may  stand  before 
their  Judge  and  hear  from  Him  the  final 
award.  Their  Resurrection  is,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  a  Resurrection  of  judgment. 

But  the  just,  how  will  it  be  with  them  ? 

Here  we  seem  to  be  entering  into  the  deeper 
mysteries  of  revelation,  as  some  at  least  of  the 
holy  company  of  the  just  will  not  come  into 
judgment,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  has 
hitherto  been  used.  Nothing  can  be  more 
plain  than  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  very 
passage  on  which  we  have  been  dwelling,  "  He 
that  heareth  My  word  and  believeth  Him  that 
sent  Me,"  is  the  Lord's  express  declaration, 
"  hath  eternal  life,  and  cometh  not  into  judg 
ment."  And  again,  in  an  earlier  passage, 
when  our  Lord  was  conversing  with  Nico- 
demus,  and  was  speaking  of  the  Son's  mission 
into  the  world,  the  same  declaration  is  made, 
"  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  is  not 
judged." 

We   seem,  therefore,  perfectly  justified    in 
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saying  that,  however  we  may  interpret  the 
words,  this  great  spiritual  truth  cannot  be 
explained  away — that  among  the  just  some 
there  will  be  so  blest  and  so  highly  favoured, 
that  for  them,  when  the  Lord  comes  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  there  will  be  no 
judgment. 

But  how  can  we  reconcile  this  momentous 
truth  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  teaching 
of  Holy  Scripture  in  reference  to  the  final 
judgment.  Is  there  any  passage  in  God's  holy 
Word  that  appears  to  imply  or  to  involve  this 
exemption  from  judgment  on  the  part  of  some 
among  the  general  company  of  those  who  are, 
here  and  elsewhere,  spoken  of  as  the  just? 
Can  there  be  any  other  Resurrection  than  that 
which  is  the  blessed  accompaniment  of  the 
Second  Coming  of  the  Lord?  Yes,  verily, 
there  is  a  passage  little  heeded  in  the  current 
interpretation  of  such  subjects  as  those  on 
which  we  are  now  meditating,  in  which  an 
earlier  Resurrection  is  not  only  implied  but 
specified.  If  we  are  willing  to  abide  by  the 
plain  and  indeed  emphatic  declaration  of  one 
of  the  closing  chapters  of  the  last  book  of  Holy 
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Scripture,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  a  first 
Resurrection,  and  that  those  who  are  counted 
worthy  of  that  Resurrection  will  live  and  reign 
with  Christ  during  the  mystic  interval  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  as  the  thousand  years,  at  the 
close  of  which  it  is  distinctly  said  that  the  rest 
of  the  dead  were  not  raised  again  to  life  and 
to  judgment.  Of  this  first  Resurrection  I  spoke 
two  or  three  years  ago,1  and  I  have  met  with 
nothing  since  that  time  that  has  led  me  to 
modify  my  conviction  that  Holy  Scripture, 
plainly  and  faithfully  interpreted,  does  reveal  to 
us  a  Resurrection  prior  to  the  general  Resur 
rection — a  Resurrection  of  the  specially  chosen, 
of  those  who  will  be  assessors  to  the  Lord,  and 
will  be  with  Him  whithersoever  He  goeth — 
the  sons  of  the  first  Resurrection. 

We  now  see  who  those  are  who,  as  our  Lord 
says  twice  most  distinctly,  come  not  into  judg 
ment,  and,  though  indisputably  present  at  the 
last  closing  scene  of  all  human  history — when 
the  dead,  the  great  and  the  small,  as  Holy 
Scripture  expressly  says,  will  stand  before  the 
Throne — will  not  then  be  judged,  their  names 
1  Exp.  Times  for  June  1898,  p.  401. 
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being  already  written  on  the  pages  of  the  Book 
of  Life. 

We  have  now  fully  considered  the  plain  and 
simple  words  of  the  text,  and  have  seen,  under 
the  explicit  teaching  of  our  Lord,  what  the 
Resurrection  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust,  or, 
in  the  language  of  our  Lord,  the  Resurrection 
of  Life  and  the  Resurrection  of  judgment,  must 
be  understood  to  involve  and  to  imply. 

Here  we  pause.  The  nature  of  the  final 
award,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  unjust, 
cannot  possibly  be  even  touched  upon  in  a 
short  sermon  like  the  present,  but  it  may  be  of 
some  use  to  have  investigated  the  full  meaning 
of  the  Apostle's  words,  and  to  have  obtained 
some  further  elucidation  of  the  holy  and  in 
spiring  truth  that  there  are  those  who  will  not 
come  into  judgment,  but,  as  our  Lord  Himself 
has  said,  "  are  equal  unto  the  angels,  and  are 
sons  of  God,  being  sons  of  the  Resurrection."" 

One  question  only  remains.  Has  any  revela 
tion  been  vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  spiritual 
character  of  these  chosen  and  highly  blest 
ones,  these  who  might  at  first  seem  to  belong 
to  a  standard  far  above  anything  to  which 
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we  could  ever  hope  to  attain  ?  Yes,  this  our 
Lord  has  been  pleased  fully  to  reveal  to  us, 
and  in  language  so  simple,  that  its  very  sim 
plicity  seems  at  first  to  fill  us  with  amazement. 
In  one  of  the  two  passages  in  which  our  Lord 
speaks  of  those  who  will  not  hereafter  be 
judged,  He  says  only  that  "  he  that  believeth 
on  the  Son  of  God  is  not  judged."  In  the 
other  passage  He  speaks  with  more  explicit 
reference  to  Himself,  and  says,  "  He  that 
heareth  My  word,  and  believeth  Him  that 
sent  Me,  hath  eternal  life,  and  cometh  not 
into  judgment,  but  hath  passed  out  of  death 
into  life." 

What  an  answer,  then,  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  us !  How  blessed  and  how  monitory ! 
Blessed,  because  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
future  is  here  disclosed  to  us  as  dependent  on 
our  relation  to  Him  who  will  hereafter  be  our 
Judge.  It  depends  solely  and  uniquely  on 
faith.  But  how  can  we  ever  hope  for  a  faith 
so  great  and  so  intense  as  that  which  will 
supersede  even  judgment?  Our  only  answer 
can  be  that  if  such  faith  be  present,  He  will 
see  it  and  bless  it.  To  Him  are  known  all  the 
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inner  secrets  of  the  poor  human  heart,  not  by 
the  insight  of  omniscience,  but  by  the  experi 
ence  of  a  love  that  vouchsafed  to  take  our 
nature,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  to  learn  all  those 
movements  of  the  soul  which  indicate  the 
varying  degrees  of  faith  in  a  Saviour.  He 
will  see  and  know,  and  He  will  quicken  and 
elevate.  But  the  monitory  thought  must  also 
ever  arise.  If  such  be  the  power  of  faith,  how 
will  it  be  with  the  lower  powers  of  faith  ? 
What  will  be  the  future  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  only  a  conventional  belief  in  Christ, 
or  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  none  ?  To 
such  questions  we  can  absolutely  return  no 
answer  save  this, — That  He  who  knows  every 
secret  of  the  human  heart  will  be  our  Judge, 
and  that  faith  in  Him,  even  in  its  lower  and 
feebler  forms,  will  never  be  counted  as  though 
it  were  not,  or  never  found  a  place  in  the 
heart. 

We  may  sum  up  all  our  meditations  in  one 
single  sentence :  On  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  incar 
nate,  crucified  for  us,  and  risen,  depends  all  our 
future  here  and  hereafter. 


XV. 

THE    TESTIMONY    OF    THE    TOMB. 

"  He  beholdeth  the  linen  cloths  lying,  and  the  napkin, 
that  was  upon  His  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  cloths, 
but  rolled  up  in  a  place  by  itself."— JOHN  xx.  6,7  (E.V.). 

THESE  words  will  indicate  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  sermon  which  I  am  now  about 
to  preach  to  you  on  the  morning  of  this 
most  blessed  day.  My  sermon  will  be  short, 
and  will  simply  dwell  upon  the  deeply  in 
teresting  considerations  connected  with  the 
visit  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  to  the  tomb 
of  our  Lord,  and  especially  with  the  impres 
sion  produced  on  the  mind  of  St.  Peter,  and 
subsequently  St.  John,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  linen  cloths  and  their  separation  from  the 
napkin  which  had  been  folded  round  the  Lord's 
head,  and  was  seen  to  be  in  a  place  by  itself. 

Such  simple  details,  it  might  be  thought, 
could  never  form  the  basis  for  an  evidential 
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sermon,  and  could  never  justify  a  preacher 
in  claiming  for  them,  as  I  shall  presume  to 
do,  the  elements  for  a  deeper  and  clearer 
understanding  of  the  actual  circumstances  of 
our  Lord's  Resurrection,  and  be  cited  as 
witnesses  of  its  truth  and  reality. 

Let  us  then  enter  for  a  short  time  into 
a  somewhat  close  consideration  of  the  details 
which  an  Apostle,  we  cannot  doubt,  was 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  record  for 
our  learning  and  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
fundamental  truth  which  Easter  Day  sets 
forth,  and  will  set  forth  and  commemorate 
till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  guiding  and 
salutary  thought  that  the  details  into  which 
we  are  now  about  to  enter  were  not  merely 
the  lingering  remembrances  of  the  aged 
Apostle,  but  were  facts  which  were  held  by 
him  to  have  the  fullest  significance.  We 
necessarily  commence  with  the  facts  connected 
with  the  Lord's  burial. 

Our  dear  Lord  was,  as  we  well  know,  on 
the  evening  of  His  crucifixion,  placed  in  a 
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new  tomb,  "  hewn  in  stone,1'  as  St.  Luke 
describes  it,  and  wherein  was  never  man  yet 
laid.  They  whose  hands  placed  him  therein 
were  two  disciples,  the  righteous  Joseph  of 
Arimathaea,  and  the  faithful  and  generous- 
hearted  Nicodemus,  who  brought  with  him, 
as  St.  John  especially  tells  us,  his  truly 
princely  offering  of  a  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  myrrh  and  aloes.  These  two  disciples — 
for  they  were  disciples — bound  up  the  sacred 
body,  St.  John  tells  us,  with  linen  cloths, 
the  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  being  placed 
freely  between  every  fold,  and  thus,  not  pro 
bably  without  effort,  they  bore  the  body  to 
its  resting-place  in  the  tomb,  wound  the 
napkin  round  the  holy  head,  rolled  into  its 
place  the  large  circular  stone  that  closed  the 
entrance,  and  straightway  departed ;  for  the 
great  festival  Sabbath  was  very  nigh  at  hand. 

And  here  a  profoundly  solemn  question 
presents  itself  to  our  thoughts.  While  the 
holy  body  was  thus  resting  in  its  honoured 
tomb,  where  was  the  soul  and  spirit  that 
had  dwelt  in  it?  Here  we  might  be  con- 
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tent  with  the  simple  and  certain  answer, 
"  in  Paradise,'1  were  it  not  that  two  passages 
in  that  Epistle  of  hope,  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter,  do,  in  my  judgment,  fully  war 
rant  our  giving  the  more  inclusive  answer, 
"the  realm  of  the  departed,"  and  do  also 
permit  us  to  realise  the  holy  purpose,  namely, 
that  all  humanity,  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
living,  might  hear,  yea  even  from  the  Lord 
Himself,  His  own  everlasting  Gospel. 

But  on  this  difficult  question  our  present 
subject  forbids  us  to  linger.  We  are  now 
solely  occupied  with  the  return  of  the  Lord's 
soul  and  spirit  to  the  body  that  He  had 
left ;  and  on  that  return,  and  on  the  circum 
stances  of  that  return,  so  far  as  revealed  to 
us,  we  must  now  exclusively  dwell. 

We  return,  then,  to  the  tomb.  The  first 
Easter  morning  was  just  and  only  just  begin 
ning  to  dawn.  An  earthquake  shakes  all 
things  around  the  tomb ;  the  affrighted  guard 
flee  into  the  city;  an  angel  of  the  Lord, 
St.  Matthew  tells  us,  descended  from  heaven, 
rolled  away  the  sealed  stone  and  sat  thereon, 
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proclaiming,  as  it  were,  to  angels  and  to 
men,  by  the  sublime  character  of  his  pre 
sence,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  had  re 
turned  to  His  body ;  that  the  tomb  was  open 
and  empty,  save  of  tokens  that  it  had  been 
the  resting-place  of  the  body  to  which  the 
soul  and  spirit  had  now  in  its  fulness  re 
turned.  All  mankind,  as  it  were,  in  the 
person  of  the  affrighted  women,  who  were 
now  drawing  near  to  the  tomb,  were  invited 
to  come  and  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay. 
And  in  the  course  of  that  day,  beyond  doubt, 
very  large  numbers  did  come  to  see  the  place, 
and  the  mysterious  tokens  of  its  occupancy. 

It  is  to  those  mysterious  tokens,  especially 
as  seen  by  the  two  Apostles  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John,  that  we  must  now  very  carefully 
turn  our  attention. 

As  the  Gospel  for  this  holy  day  very  cir 
cumstantially  tells  us,  the  two  Apostles  went 
in  great  haste  to  the  tomb,  on  the  startling 
report  of  Mary  Magdalene  (who  had  gone 
thither  very  early)  that  the  stone  had  been 

rolled    away    from    the    tomb,    and,    as    her 
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fears  at  once  suggested  to  her,  that  the  holy 
body  had  been  borne  away,  whither  she 
knew  not.  The  Apostles  run  with  anxious 
speed  to  the  tomb.  The  younger  man 
arrives  there  first,  finds  the  stone  removed, 
and,  as  the  carefully  chosen  Greek  word 
seems  to  imply,  merely  looks  in,  and  sees 
that  the  linen  cloths  were  plainly  lying 
unremoved.  St.  Peter  soon  comes  up,  and 
with  characteristic  impetuosity  enters  the 
tomb,  and — as  we  are  reminded  by  the 
change  in  the  Greek  verb  and  in  the  order 
of  the  words — beholds,  or  gazes  on,  the 
linen  cloths  as  they  were  lying  before  him. 
He  arrives,  it  would  seem,  at  once  at  the 
conviction  that  the  holy  body  had  not  been 
borne  away,  but,  in  some  inexplicable  manner, 
had  left  the  linen  cloths,  and  also  left  the 
napkin  that  had  been  placed  on  the  sacred 
head  still  folded,  but  lying  apart — it  may  be 
on  the  ledge  whereon  the  head  may  have 
rested  during  the  hours  of  interment. 

St.   John  now  enters  the  tomb,  and   not 
only   arrived    at  the    same   conviction   as  St. 
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Peter,  but  believed,  namely,  that  what  they 
beheld  (the  linen  cloths  and  the  enfolded 
napkin)  bore  silent  testimony  to  that  of  which 
their  Lord  had  spoken  to  them,  but  which 
they  had  never  rightly  understood  or  realised, 
the  rising  again  from  the  dead. 

We  now  come  to  a  point  of  very  deep 
and,  it  may  rightly  be  said,  instructive  in 
terest.  What  was  the  exact  appearance  of 
the  grave-clothes  on  which  the  gaze  of  the 
Apostles  had  anxiously  rested  ?  Two  opinions 
there  are,  one  of  which  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  general  opinion  entertained 
by  those  who  have  dwelt  reverently  upon  the 
details  which  St.  John  has  been  moved  to 
record  of  the  tomb,  and  of  what  it  contained. 
And  the  opinion  is  this,  that  the  two  holy 
angels  whom  Mary  Magdalene  had  been  per 
mitted  to  behold,  sitting  one  at  the  head 
and  one  at  the  feet  where  the  holy  body  of  the 
Lord  had  lain,  that  these  two  holy  watchers 
had  the  blessed  privilege  of  ministering  to 
their  Lord  when  His  spirit  re-entered  His 
crucified  body,  and  that  it  is  to  their  ministry 
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that  we  must  attribute  the  carefully  ordered 
position  of  the  things  within  the  tomb,  as 
they  were  seen  and  noted  by  the  two 
Apostles.  Such,  very  distinctly,  was  the 
opinion  of  the  thoughtful  and  spiritual 
expositor  Bengel,  one  of  the  very  few  inter 
preters  who  have  noticed  the  matter  at  all. 
Such  also  was  my  own  opinion  till  quite 
recently.  But  the  publication  a  year  or 
two  ago  of  a  singularly  persuasive  and  care 
fully  thought-out  volume,  entitled  "  The  Risen 
Master,"  written  by  Dr.  Latham,  then  Master 
of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge — now,  alas  !  no 
longer  with  us — has  led  me  to  reconsider 
the  whole  profoundly  interesting  question. 
This  reconsideration  has  led  me  to  give  up 
my  former  opinion,  always  felt  by  me  to 
involve  difficulty  in  its  prosaic  homeliness, 
and  to  accept  the  more  lofty  and  in  many 
respects  more  suggestive  view  entertained  by 
Dr.  Latham,  viz.,  that  all  things  remained 
in  the  tomb  just  as  they  had  been  placed 
in  it  by  the  pious  hands  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathaea  and  Nicodemus,  until  the  mys- 
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terious  moment  of  the  return  of  the  Lord's 
spirit  to  the  body  from  which  it  had  been 
parted  on  the  cross.  When  that  return 
took  place  it  seemed  clear  to  me  that  the 
holy  body  would  at  once  be  endued  with 
new  powers  and  properties,  and  that  the 
opinion  that  the  holy  body  passed  of  itself 
out  of  its  surroundings  could  be  fully  jus 
tified.  Under  such  a  conception  the  linen 
cloths  and  swathing  bands  would  remain 
unremoved  and  unchanged,  save  that  their 
form  would  indicate  that  a  body  had  been 
within  them,  which  now  had  been  with 
drawn,  and  had  left  only  the  trace  of  its 
former  presence,  the  napkin,  which  before 
had  been  with  them,  being  now  separated 
from  them  and  put  apart  in  a  place  by 
itself.  It  was  on  this  strange  but  self- 
revealing  appearance  that  the  gaze  of  St. 
Peter  rested  so  earnestly.  It  was  seen 
(another  verb  here  is  used)  by  the  other 
Apostle,  and  at  a  glance  all  became  clear ; 
memories  of  what  their  dear  Lord  had  said  to 
them  on  the  mount  of  the  Transfiguration  came 
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back  to  his  mind,  and  he  realised  that  what 
he  was  looking  on  was  the  silent  outward  witness 
to  the  Lord's  Resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Whither  He  had  gone  they  knew  not, 
but  they  felt  that  He  was  near,  and  so  they 
went  homeward  "  wondering,11  as  St.  Luke 
tells  us,  "at  that  which  was  come  to  pass.11 
Confirmatory  tidings  of  the  Resurrection  were 
brought  by  the  holy  women,  and  when,  at  even, 
the  Lord  vouchsafed  to  come  to  them  they  were 
in  some  measure  prepared,  and,  though  at  first 
affrighted,  were,  as  St.  John  is  careful  to 
mention,  "  glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord.11 

But  this  suggestive  mystery,  the  mystery 
that  the  linen  cloths  that  had  been  wound 
round  the  holy  body  remained  apparently 
untouched  though  the  holy  body  was  no 
longer  within  them,  this  mystery  was  not 
designed  simply  to  reassure  the  Apostles  or 
those  to  whom  the  declarations  of  the  holy 
women  had  seemed  to  be  but  idle  tales ;  it 
was  designed  for  all  who,  when  the  strange 
tidings  had  spread  through  Jerusalem  and 
its  Passover  multitudes,  doubtless  went  up 
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to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  spot  of  which 
such  wonders  were  told.  And  that  the  story 
had  spread  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  two 
that  were  journeying  to  Emmaus,  who  marvelled 
that  one  apparently  coming  from  Jerusalem 
should  not  have  heard  of  these  things. 

Joseph  of  Arimathaea's  tomb  I  cannot  doubt 
was  visited  by  many,  and  I  cannot  also  doubt 
that  this  silent  witness  of  the  Resurrection 
created  in  many  and  many  a  heart  a  kind  of 
persuasion,  which,  when  the  great  address  of 
St.  Peter  at  Pentecost  was  heard  by  them, 
deepened  into  belief  and  conviction. 

We  may  here  close  our  meditations  on 
what  we  may  rightly  term  the  testimony 
of  the  opened  tomb  to  the  reality  of  the 
Lord^s  Resurrection. 

Whether  it  had  all  the  effect  we  have 
supposed  it  to  have  on  the  minds  of  those 
to  whom  it  became  known  may  reasonably 
be  considered  as  open  to  question ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  it  supplied  a  conclusive  answer  to 
the  story  which  the  chief  priests  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  guards,  viz.,  that  while 
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they  were  sleeping  the  disciples  came  by 
night  and  stole  away  the  body.  Such  a 
story  every  fair-judging  man  who  had  either 
seen  the  tomb  or  heard  of  its  appearance 
from  an  eye-witness,  would  at  once  have  dis 
missed  as  false  and  incredible. 

Our  survey  of  all  the  circumstances  con 
nected  with  the  Lord's  opened  tomb  has 
now  been  completed,  and  nothing  remains 
save  my  earnest  prayer  that  we  may  part 
with  the  settled  conviction  that  all  the 
details  we  have  been  considering  were  de 
liberately  specified  for  our  learning.  They 
were  written  not  simply,  as  I  have  said 
earlier  in  this  sermon,  as  the  reminiscences 
of  an  aged  eye-witness,  but  as  deliberately 
designed,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  help  us  to  feel  more  fully  and 
more  deeply  the  realities  of  the  Lord's 
Resurrection.  The  Church  has  been  built 
on  the  Lord's  Resurrection,  and  on  a  true 
and  unwavering  belief  in  that  Resurrection 
everything  to  each  one  of  us  depends — 
everything,  whether  here  or  hereafter. 


XVI. 

COMMUNION    WITH   THE    DEPARTED. 

"  In  My  Father's  house  are  many  mansions." — JOHN  xiv.  2. 

IT  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  at  the 
present  time  the  desire  on  the  part  of  seri 
ous  and  religious  persons  more  fully  to 
realise  the  nature  of  our  communion  with 
the  departed  is  steadily  increasing.  It  is 
indeed  asserted  by  many  that  this  desire  is 
reciprocal,  and  that  the  departed  are  as 
earnestly  seeking  for  communion  with  us  as 
we  with  them ;  and  that  there  is  some 
reason  for  thinking  that,  amid  the  many 
wondrous  manifestations  of  the  age  in  which 
we  now  are  living,  some  fuller  realisation  of 
our  relations  with  those  that  we  have  loved 
here  on  earth  may  possibly  be  vouchsafed 
to  us  and  to  them.  But  such  things,  after 
all,  are  only  characteristics  of  our  own  days, 
and  can  never  be  relied  on  to  any  extent 
further  than  this — that  the  hopes  of  fuller 

and,    so   to    speak,   more   real   and    practical 
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communion  with  all  that  have  truly  loved 
Christ  here  below  is  noticeably  increasing, 
and  demanding  from  us  some  kind  of  more 
than  merely  passing  consideration.  A  day 
like  this,  and  a  service  like  this  in  which 
we  have  taken  part,  seem  to  call  out 
thoughts  such  as  I  have  alluded  to.  How 
many  of  us  here  present  may  perhaps  have 
felt  the  thought  unbiddenly  arise, — Is  our 
dear  friend,  whose  heart  was  in  this  church 
and  its  completeness,  now  entirely  uncon 
scious  that  this  completion  has  been  brought 
about,  and  brought  about  in  affectionate 
memory  of  all  that  he  did  for  the  diocese 
in  which  he  faithfully  laboured,  and  for  this 
parish  which  he  loved  so  well  ?  We  feel 
instinctively  what  the  answer  will  be,  or,  as 
perhaps  some  will  say,  what  it  must  be,  if 
we  are  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  real 
continuity  of  conscious  existence  on  the  part 
of  the  good  and  the  faithful  that  are  no 
longer  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  We  feel, 
as  I  have  said,  instinctively  that  a  merciful 
and  loving  Father  will  certainly,  though 
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how  we  know  not,  permit  His  faithful  ser 
vant  to  realise,  as  we  here  are  realising, 
this  happy  sequel  to  work  begun  and  con 
tinued  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  wor 
ship  of  His  holy  name.  I  have  assumed, 
and  I  trust  and  believe  not  without  suffi 
cient  reason,  what  would  be  the  general 
feeling  of  most  of  us  when  such  a  question 
as  that  which  I  have  alluded  to  rises  up  in 
our  minds.  But  let  me  now  carry  on  the 
thought  a  little  further,  and  remind  you 
that  such  an  answer  to  the  question  as 
most  of  us  would  now  give  is  itself  an  in 
dication  of  the  deeper  feeling  in  regard  of 
the  faithful  departed  to  which  1  alluded  in 
my  opening  words.  We  are,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  giving  a  deeper  and  wider 
application  to  the  blessed  doctrine  of  the 
Communion  of  Saints;  and,  after  centuries 
of  dulness  and  apathy  in  regard  of  the  de 
parted,  are  now  beginning  to  revert  to  the 
belief  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  and 
are  realising  more  clearly  the  nearness  be 
tween  the  seen  and  the  unseen  company  of 
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the  faithful.  In  those  early  days  they  tell 
us  that  it  was  a  common  circumstance  at 
all  the  greater  services  of  commemoration 
for  the  names  of  the  faithful  departed  to 
be  solemnly  recited,  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
those  that  bore  the  names  summoned  to 
take  their  wonted  places  among  the  assem 
bled  worshippers.  Names,  even  now,  at  the 
commemoration  of  benefactors,  are  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  service;  but  as  yet  we 
are  far  removed  from  such  impressive  mani 
festations  of  our  belief  in  the  nearness  of 
the  unseen.  Still,  happily,  in  our  daily 
service,  and  still  more  so  in  the  service  of 
the  Holy  Communion,  traces  of  what  we 
may  call  a  practical  belief  in  the  Com 
munion  of  Saints  are  clearly  to  be  recog 
nised.  In  that  noble  hymn  of  praise  and 
commemoration,  the  Te  Deum  Laudamus, 
how  the  whole  unseen  company  of  angels 
and  men  seem,  as  it  were,  gathered  around 
us  in  the  unity  of  adoring  praise — Cherubin 
and  Seraphin,  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Mar 
tyrs  and  the  Holy  Church  throughout  the 
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world — all  are  in  a  measure  regarded  as 
spiritually  with  us,  adding  majesty  to  our 
worship  and  solemnity  to  our  prayers. 

Again,  who  among  us  can  forget  the  up 
raising  power  of  that  sublime  ascription  of 
praise  in  the  service  of  the  Holy  Com 
munion,  when,  with  angels  and  archangels, 
and  with  all  the  company  of  heaven,  we 
laud  and  magnify  God's  holy  name,  ever 
more  praising  Him  with  thrice  repeated 
utterance  of  adoration,  "Holy,  holy,  holy," 
which  seems  to  bear  us  upward  to  the  very 
presence  of  Him  who  is,  and  was,  and  is  to 
come.  Passages  such  as  these  not  only 
awaken  within  us  all  our  higher  and  purer 
feelings  of  devotion,  but  seem  to  indicate 
the  conviction  on  the  part  of  those  who 
drew  up  our  services,  that  other  voices  than 
ours,  the  voices  of  some  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  many  mansions,  may  oftentimes  —  far 
more  often  than  we  may  think — be  blend 
ing  with  ours,  and  bringing  home  to  us  a 
practical  consciousness  of  the  reality  of  the 
Communion  of  Saints.  The  text  which  I 
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have  chosen  seems  to  throw  an  important 
sidelight  on  such  thoughts  as  the  present, 
and  on  our  relations,  while  here  on  earth, 
with  those  who,  in  the  faith  and  fear  of 
God,  have  entered  into  another  and  a 
higher  sphere  of  individual  existence.  In 
the  passage  from  which  the  words  are  taken, 
it  is  confessedly  difficult  to  trace  the  exact 
connection  between  the  words  of  the  text 
and  what  had  preceded.  What  immediately 
preceded  was  the  self-confident  declaration 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  solemn  and  prophetic 
warning  as  to  the  speedy  test  to  which  the 
Apostle's  declaration  would  be  put.  But 
between  this  and  the  words  which  immedi 
ately  follow  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
chapter,  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled," 
which  were  most  certainly  addressed  to 
all  the  Apostles  save  Judas  Iscariot, 
who  had  gone  forth  into  the  darkness, 
there  is  no  connection  that  can  be  re 
garded  as  throwing  the  least  explanatory 
light  on  the  Lord's  exhortation  or  on  the 
words  of  our  text,  which  almost  immedi- 
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ately  follow  it.  The  true  connection  must 
be  looked  for,  not  in  the  incident  itself 
connected  with  St.  Peter,  but  in  the  fore 
going  words  of  our  Lord,  in  which  He 
alluded  to  His  approaching  separation  from 
His  followers,  and  especially  in  His  going 
whither  they  could  not  come.  If  this  be 
so,  all  becomes  plain.  The  Apostles  are 
not  to  be  troubled  in  mind,  they  were  to 
believe  in  Him  as  they  believed  in  God. 
Though  He  was  leaving  them  now,  it  was 
to  return  to  His  Father's  House,  and,  in 
the  unnumbered  abiding  places  of  that 
House,  to  prepare  a  place  for  them.  And 
so  will  it  be,  in  varying  measure  and 
degree,  to  all  who  have  loved  and  served 
our  dear  Lord  faithfully  here  below,  and 
especially  to  those  who  have  been  His 
apostles  of  mercy  and  love,  and,  like  the 
faithful  daughter  of  a  faithful  father,  whom 
many  of  you,  I  learn,  are  preparing  to 
commemorate,  have  given  their  whole  lives 
to  the  sick  and  suffering.  To  all  such 
there  will  be  a  home  prepared  in  one  of 
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the  many  mansions,  the  blessed  abiding 
places  in  the  Father's  House,  where,  though 
we  know  not  how,  angels'  work  may  be 
done  and  angels'  help  be  ministered  to  souls 
that  even  there  may  be  needing  help  and 
refreshment.  This  to  many  ears  may  sound 
strange  and  unrealisable,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  many  deeper  conceptions  of  future  life 
which  these  days  in  which  we  now  are 
living  are  bringing  more  and  more  home 
to  us,  and  claiming  a  place  in  our  more 
serious  meditations.  By  many,  I  well  know, 
it  will  be  said,  "But  is  not  the  future  of 
the  faithful  departed  a  future  of  rest? 
Was  it  not  a  voice  from  heaven  which 
St.  John  heard  saying,  'Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  hence 
forth  :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labours'?"  But  was 
this  all  that  the  voice  from  heaven  said  ? 
Did  it  not,  when  correctly  translated,  give 
us  a  clue  to  what  was  really  meant  by 
resting  from  their  labours;  and  did  not 
the  concluding  words  of  the  heavenly  voice 
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(again  when  correctly  translated),  "For 
their  works  follow  with  them,"  imply  the 
very  contrary  to  the  ordinary  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words  ?  "  Their 
works  follow  with  them"  —  what  can  these 
words  mean  save  that  the  energies  and 
activities  which  brought  the  work  were 
with  them  in  the  blessed  abiding  place, 
the  mansion  which  was  now  their  graciously 
bestowed  home?  Their  labours,  the  toil, 
the  hindrances  to  their  earthly  efforts  were 
over;  from  these  they  were  resting;  but 
all  that  wrought  within  them — their  true 
working  powers — followed  with  them;  and, 
we  may  reasonably  believe,  earned  on  in 
another  sphere  the  work  for  God  which 
they  had  been  permitted  to  do  in  the 
lower  plane  of  their  earthly  existence.  Con 
ceptions  such  as  this  of  the  relations  of 
our  work  for  God  here  and  our  work  for 
Him  hereafter  are,  I  am  well  aware,  very 
different  from  the  popular  and  current  views 
that  are  commonly  entertained  of  existence 

after  death.     By  many  in  earlier  times,  and 

Q 
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by  some  even  to  this  day,  the  not  unfre- 
quent  references  in  Scripture  to  death  under 
the  similitude  of  sleep  have  been  under 
stood  to  imply  sleep  in  its  literal  and 
ordinary  sense;  and  the  interval  between 
death  and  the  Resurrection  has  been  re 
garded  as  a  period  of  unbroken  slumber; 
but  such  views,  even  in  the  early  days 
when  they  were  first  introduced,  never  met 
with  any  general  and  serious  acceptance; 
and  in  these  later  days  have  completely 
given  place  to  conceptions  of  an  entirely 
opposite  nature.  At  the  present  time  the 
current  persuasion,  especially  as  it  shows 
itself  in  the  forms  of  popular  condolence 
and  sympathy,  is  that  death,  through  some 
sort  of  purgatorial  and  cleansing  power, 
which,  it  is  assumed,  exists  in  it,  opens 
the  way  to  an  immediate  union  with  Christ 
and  a  direct  entry  into  Heaven  itself.  This 
is  the  vague  sort  of  thought  that  in  reality 
is  a  misuse  of  an  Apostle's  words,  that 
lingers  in  many  minds,  and  forms  a  part  of 
popular  condolence.  For  such  a  view,  how- 
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ever,  there  is  not  anything  in  our  text 
that  supplies  any  confirmatory  support.  All 
that  we  can  venture  safely  to  deduce  from 
our  text  is  that  the  life  after  death,  in 
the  case  of  the  faithful  departed — and  it  is 
on  these  only  that  our  thoughts  have  been 
resting  —  will  be  a  life  of  blessed  continu 
ance,  in  a  higher  plane  of  existence,  of  the 
life  lived,  in  Him  and  for  Him,  here  below 
— every  deed  done  for  His  dear  sake,  blest, 
purified,  and  developed,  following  with  us 
into  the  abiding  place  which  His  redeem 
ing  love  had  prepared  for  us  and  permitted 
us  to  enter.  Here  we  may  pause.  There 
is  much  else  in  the  text,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  relations  that  we  may  con 
ceive  to  exist  between  these  blessed  abiding 
places,  each  one  with  the  others — relations 
it  may  be  of  progress  and  development  — 
on  which  it  might  be  helpful  with  all 
humility  to  meditate;  but  enough  has  now 
been  said  to  show  us  that  between  us  and 
the  faithful  departed  there  may  be,  even 
now,  far  more  actual  communion  than,  as 
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yet,  we  are  able  adequately  to  realise. 
It  is  the  settled  conviction  of  thousands 
of  serious  and  faithful  hearts  that  conscious 
ness  of  this  communion  will  increase  greatly 
and  continuously;  and  it  well  may  be  so. 
This  at  any  rate  seems  year  by  year  becom 
ing  clearer  to  all  thoughtful  and  watchful 
observers  of  the  spiritual  movements  of  our 
own  times,  that  He  whose  visible  descent 
on  the  Church  we  solemnly  commemorated 
a  few  days  ago  is  now  vouchsafing  to 
manifest  His  holy  powers  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  world  in  a  degree,  and  to  an 
extent,  to  which  no  preceding  age  supplies 
any  recorded  parallel.  If  this  be  so,  is  it 
wrong,  humbly  yet  hopefully,  to  believe  that, 
in  regard  of  those  things  on  which  we  have 
been  meditating  this  afternoon,  fuller  light  and 
comfort  will  be  vouchsafed  to  us  by  Him  who, 
our  Lord  Himself  has  said,  "  shall  declare  unto 
us  the  things  that  are  to  come"?  What 
blessed,  what  significant  words ! 
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